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HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

The History of the Anglo-Saxons : com- 

prising the History of England from 

the earliest period to the Norman 

Conguest. By Sharon Turner, F.A.S. 
London, 1820. 8vo. 3 vols, 


Considering Mr. Sharon Turner's his. 
tory of our Anglo-Saxon progenitors to 
be perhaps the most interesting and 
important work that has been published 
in our times, it was with no small degree 
of satisfaction that we saw this con- 
venient and moderate-priced edition 
issue from the press. Were we at setting 
out to deliver our opinion of the author, 
we are sure we should expose ourselves 
to the charge of Mattering ; for our ad- 
miration of the indefatigable diligence, 
the unconquerable zeal, the extraordi- 
nary talents, and, above all, the straight- 
forward, honest, impartial judgment he 
has displayed, could not be ex 
without employing « phraseology of 
higher c than can pass without 
suspicion for truth in these jealous days. 
And it may be that even a feeble execu- 
tion of the design which we project; 
namely, that of giving a careful analysis 
of this excellent performance, will be at 
the same time a more acceptable service 
to our readers, and a more tangible il- 
lustration of the merits of the author. 
Sure we are, that if we succeed in fur- 
nishing any thing like a condensed ab- 
stract and connected view of his labours 
within the compass of a few of our 
Numbers, we shall be rendering to him 
the most effectual eulogy, and supply- 
ing to the public the most gratifying 
species of information, while leading 
them to consult the original. 

It is now fifteen years since the first edition 
of this very valuable production was con- 
cluded in parts. Mr. Turner was, happily 
for his co ries and country, induced 
to devote his attention to the Anglo-Saxon 
comet lay ago hg many de- 

» by perusi e Quida or Death. 
song of Kerwt Later: sat aan to revive, 
Wwe may almost say to create, that spirit of 

into these memorable antiquities, 
which not only his own industry and abi- 
lities, but his example, has converted from 


darkness into light, and from obscurity {nto 





ali eplendour. How ies 





wns cde we est tenn att Moone 


sersliy ioorraatne, te inumgee gathered 
v ve, 

fusife cide of our ancestors is, it 
wo supererogatory to dilate upon; 
suffice it to say, that it is here we have to 
look for the germs of our constitation, and 
the grand sources of our habits, customs, and 
feelings as a people. And we shall but 
further add, that the author seeming to make 
Gibbon his model for style, is a 
model of sound unb mind, candidly 


stating every matter deserving of record, and | i 


wedded to no hypothesis or th to which 
(that common curse and bane of historians) 
facts are tot reality sacri 
The inquiry is divided into books, and 
these again into chapters. The first book 
treats of men in their earliest social forms, 
civilized and nomadic nations. It then inves- 
tigates the first population of the west of 
Europe, and especially of Britain, by the 
Kimmerian and Keltic tribes ; the arrival of 
the Phenicians and ee the ac- 
uaintance and intercourse ofthe Greeks, and 
invasion and uest by the Romans. 
To this book 
ourselves 
is of what Mr. Turner has collected on 
the su from 


Hi 
J 


Armorican, and Cornish ; 
and ancient Irish, with its derivatives the 
Irish, ep pe ham or from the a 
spring the or o-Saxon, whence the 
Baglish, Lowland Scotch, Belgic, and Prus- 
sic; the Franco-theories, whence German, 
Suabian, and Swiss; and the Cembric or 
old Icelandic, whence icelandic, Norwegian, 
Danish, Lo rm _ to pore thes 
genera of |} » Mr. Turner ne- 
cessary to add athied, the Slavonian or Sarma- 
pat yor fone bee 9 whe otagualy. the great 
stocks of the ew oce ‘ 
and whose delpgetinnd, with few ‘bent 
mixtures, now occupy the western regions of 
eepte poptlation of f the globe, 
our 0 
as far hn Tradition and fair infe inference can be 
brought in aid of history, seems to have 
flowed from the east (the fountain of all emi- 
gration by which the world has become in. 
habited) in three great streams, following 
each other at distinct intervals, and spe: 
different tongues. The earliest compri 
the Kimmerian and Keltic race ; the seeond, 
Gothic German tribes ; 


rer. 


The inhabitants of England are descended 
from the first two genera; most of the mo- 


dern continental nations from ¢ ; 
and the natives of Russia, Poland, Bohemia, 
and the adjacent countries, from the third. 


lt is. very easy, because very natural, to 
conceive the various causes which in the 


earliest the separation of fa- 
milies from the Civilized family of 
mankind ‘in the east, and them to 


flood have rolled on, till the whole earth was 
covered. We are most concerned in the 
motigns of the nomadic Kimmerians and 
Kelts, who from the Asiatic Bosphorus gra- 
dually overran Europe, the former proceetl- 
ing chiefly to the north-west, the latter to- 
wards the west and south. 
These nations were ignorant of Grevian 
and Roman literature, and of the sciences of 
t, in consequence of their early - 
ration from the civilized communities before 
these intellectual improvements were at- 
tained, and their subsequent loss of inter- 
course. The human rac¢ was thus divided 


vigour, , und force'on the other, have 
been ‘infused in different proporti 
csapeuns of ange is wit retro 
compounds which we live have 
been formed and cok pleted. 

Leaving the first nations of which we have 
any notice in a civilized state, the a 
Phenicians, Assyrians, Chinese, Baby 
lonians, and their later offsets the Car 
_nians, Greeks, Persians, Hindus, ‘and 
mans ; we varn to our notmadic or wandering 
ancestors, whose migrations by land preceded 
those by sea, and consequently must have 
rolled inland from the east, till the frozen 
regions of the north and farthest ‘shores of 
ocean on the west were peopled. 

is one of the two surest guides 
for tracing the descent of nations; and in 
marily cases, particularly wiien the remotest 
ey wens appears to us ye 
superior to the ot meths, corpo 
form and feature. re can, at least; be 
no doubt that the three which we 
have mentioned, the Keltic, Gothic, and Sla- 
vonie, (otherwise called from the names of 
the nations, Kimmerian, Scythian, and Sar- 
matian) distinctly indicate the three main 
streams of ion, of which the first 
pet al mee re eg raster 

west, impinged wu 

eastern frontier of Europe. vet eae 
tongues, and all their ancient and modern 
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variations, are so obviously related to each 
other, as‘to show that they spring from the 
same stock. ‘ 


The first entrance of the Kimmerians into 
Europe is an event lost in the t anti- 
quity. The ians, inthe time of Hero- 

tus, were in their turn impelling them from 
the Danube inwards ; and Homer alludes to 
them as dwelling on the Pontus at the ex- 
tremities of the ocean, enveloped in mists, 
clouds, and darkness (whence, in all probabi- 
lity, the Euxineor Black Sea). These dates 
carry us back above 2,500 years, or to from 
six to eight centuries before the christian 


era. 
Attacked on the side of their 
Bosphorus by the Scythians, the Kimmerian 
_ nations then, if not before, seem to have re- 
poe pe we towards the on wee Ocean ; 
an ly dispersing, s over Europe. 
We have no certain tradition of the Pin 
which this occupation was effected ; for bar- 
barians, in a nomadi¢ state, have no records 
to light our enquiries. About a century be- 
fore Caesar, however, we find the Kimme- 
rians glarmingly known to the Romans under 
the appellation of Cimbri. At this period 
a great body of them quitted their settle- 
ments on the Baltic, entered the Hyrcanian 
forest which covered the largest part of an- 
cient Germany, and being repulsed by the 
Daal, - on the oe V _ 
® few years they penetrated Noricum, Illy- 
ricum, and even Gaul and Spain, defeating 
Narbo and other Roman consuls in many 
battles. The Celtiberi drove them from 
spain into France, where they formed a junc- 
tion with the Teutones, another eruption 
from the Baltic, and, under their kings or 
leaders Bolus, Bojorise, and Teutobochus, 
burst into ye! with tremendous force. 
Marius and Sylla destroyed two or three 
_ hundred thousand of them, and nearly the 
whole of the ihilated 


wh 


; horde was anni! ° 
From this poten the Kimmerian power de- 
clined iy ped those tribes whic 
original Thrace to Jutland, 
covering Europe in their intermediate course, 
were in the time of Claudian nearly limited 
to their settlements on tlie ocean ; 
on those coasts of the Elbe and its. vici 


greatest facilities for 
emigr into and Scotland. In- 
ary it is pg that the ste te or Kim- 
_ bri, soon ing these shores, found 
their way ee a rude vessels, to 
ps,» ~ em eoalant inhabitants of 
our +. vestigation teaches us, were 
the Cymri (pronounced Kumri), by which 
their descendants continue to he called 
in Welsh literature, the most pure of an 

_ that hes been derived from an ancient peri 
. The name of Cumberland, Cumbria, is also 
very favourable. to this presumption; but 
the Welsh traditions are ner its 
most important auxiliaries, first Triad 
declares, that, when Rryvin (Britain) first 
umed that name adopted a settled 
t,.“* there was no tribute to an 
to the race of: the 4 


ee 


iF 
& 
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; 


| Gadarn (Fu t 


;| with the more intel 


igh protuberances :” and.the fourth Tried 
pi baa the Kymry themselves under Hu | 
he Strong) from the country of 
pwc called Deffrobani, where Constan- 
is. : 
Kimmerians,. thus presumed to be 


bitations. In battle they wore a head-piece 
resenting some horrible animal gaping, or 
r fearful figure, and added a high floating 
crest to enhance the terror of their appear- 
ance. They used white shining shields and 
iron mail; and fought with the, axe or long- 
sword : thinking it honourable to die in the 
field, and base to perish of disease. Human 
sacrifices were part of their religious rites. 
Upon closely investigating the remains of 
antiquity, we discover another ancient people, 
a branch of the Kimmerians, placed in some 
of the western regions of Europe at the era 
when Greek history begins. These were the 
Kelts, calling themselves Celt or Keltz, 
the g:Aro, and afterwards Taax7e of the 
Greeks, and the Galli of the Romans.. These 
occupied Gaul, Spain, and the southern 
parts, probably peer shir an with the 
occupation of the north and north-west by 
their brethren the Kimmerii, whose progress 
we have just been following. Their invasions 
‘of Greece, Italy, and Rome, are familiar to 
every reader of history. .There can be no 
doubt but that the intercourse between Gaul 
and Britain led to many settlements of the 
Kelts in our island, and that from them,.as 
well as from the more northern Kimri, the 
population of the country ensued. The Kelts, 
owing to their position on the maritime re- 
gions more within the reach of the civilized 
nations of antiquity, began to. be. civilized 
anterior to the Kimri; and the Phocian co- 
lony at Marseilles, four hundred and fifty 
= before the christian era, tended great- 
y to diffuse among them ecommerce, lite- 
rature, the arts. In their warlike ex- 
pene also, the Kelts acquired a know- 
edge of many beneficial improvements, which 
they carried , together with their plunder, 
into their own territories. Their diffusion 
in Spain further brought them into contact 
tual Phenicians and 
jans : and therefore, we may fairly 
presume, that the descendants of the Kelts 
in Britain, rude as they were, were more re- 
fined than the descendants of the Kimme- 
rians. But it is likely that there was a por- 
tion of the people of these isles superior in 
ooten to either a a’ owmedhy the off- 
these v cians and Carthagi- 
nians, won we wah of their commercial 
enterprises, visited Britain. Inscriptions in 
re age here Sound at Malta; and 
since Mr. Turner’s ication appeared, we 
have.reeorded a enhie omumes 
which points to their having reached the 
Cape of Good Hope. At all events they 
were in Spain, and founded Cadiz; and 
therefore it is far from improbable that they 
ee te ce 
Ww ritain in early ages. by 
the Grecians is obscurely stated by several 


not now to be ascertained. After the 





conquest, however, we arrive at clearer data. 


our progenitors, dwelt in subterraneous ha- | Ca 


enghets + to. whet, enpant ie wos. cums pase 
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About forty-five tribes are enumerated among 
the possessors of the country. From Kent 
to Cornwall, which’ became the Roman dis. 
trict, Britannia Prima, were the Cantit-¢Kent 
with its four kings) i, Bibroces, Attre- 
bates, Segontiaci, Belge, D iges, 

rmabii, Damnonii: In the peninsula of 
Wales were the Silures, Onleviars and 
Dimete: Between the Thames, the Severn, 
the Mersey, the Humber, and the ocean (that 
district which afterwards formed the Flavia 
Cesariensis), were - the Trinobantes (whose 
capital was London) Jceni, Coritani, Cassi, 
Dobuni, Huiccii, . Ancalites, and Carnabii : 
In the Maxima Cesariensis.of the Romans, 
our Lancashire, Westmoreland, Cumber- 
land, Yorkshire, Durham, and part of Nor- 
thumberland, were the: Setantii, Volantii, 
(both occasionally spelt with w instead of a) 
and Brigantes : The five nations of the Roman 
province Valentia, comprising the chief part 
of Northumberland from Hadrian’s Wall and 
to the Wall of Antoninus in Scotland; were 
the Ottadini, Gadeni, Selgovee, Novantes, 
and Damnii: Beyond these, in North Britain, 
were the tribes intluded in the Roman Ves- 

asiana, the Horestii, Vecturones, Taixali, 
acomagi, Albani, and Attacoti: And in the 
rest of Scotland were the Caledoni, Cantz, 
Logi, Carnabii, Catini, Merte, Carnonance, 
Cerones, Creones, and Epidii. Czesar’s ac- 
counts of many of these tribes, their habits 
and druidical worship, are too well known to 
warrant re-capitulation.. It would also be 
superfluous to dwell on the progress of Roman 
conquest ; suffice it'to say, that the civiliza- 
tion, dress, language, and learning of that 
people, gradually spread among the natives ; 
great military roads were constructed, and 
t military stations were taken up, which 
in time became our principal towns: and 
cities. } 

About the beginning of the third century, 
the Saxons and Angles began their invasions ; 
but as the introduction of these nations forms 
a memorable epoch in our history, we shall 
here conclude our epitome of its earliest fea- 
‘tures, and reserve for our next'the view of 
the Saxons, their origin and connexion with 
Britain. 





PARTICULARS OF THE DEATH OF WILLIAM 
THE CONQUEROR. 

[Pursuant to our promise, we quote the following 
from Turner’s Tour in No > as pec 
liarly interesting upon a memorable event in Eng- 
lish history.) 

“ The King’s decease was the signal for 
general consternation throughout the metro- 
polis of Normandy. The citizens, panic 
struck, ran to and fro, as if intoxicated, or 
as if the town were upon the point of being 
taken by assault. Each asked counsel of his 
neighbor, and each anxiously turned his 
thoughts to the concealing of his property. 
When the alarm had in some measure su 
sided the monks and clergy made a solemn 
procession to the abbey of St. Georges, 
where they offered their prayers for the re 
of the soul of the departed Duke ; and 
archbishop Willian commanded that the 
‘body should be carried to Caen, te be in- 
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terred in the church of St. Stephen, which 
William had founded. But, the lifeless. king 
wasnow deserted by all who had participated 
in: bis munificeace and bounty. Every one 
of his brethren and relations had left him ; 
nor was there even a servant to be found to 

rform the last offices to his departed lord. 
The eare of the obsequies was finally under- 
taken by Herluin, a knight of that district, 
who, moved. by the love of God and the 
honor of his nation, provided at his own ex- 
pence, embalmers, and bearers, and a hearse, 
and conveyed the corpse to the Seine, whence 
it was carried by land and water to the place 
of its destination. 

“« Upon the arrival of the funeral train at 
Caen, it was met by Gislebert, bishop of 
Evreux, then abbot of St. Stephen’s, at the 
head of his monks, attended with a nume- 
rous throng of ma and laity ; but scarcely 
had the bier been brought within. the gates, 
when thé report was spread that a dreadful 
fire had broken out in another part of the 
town, and the Duke’s remains were a secend 
time The monks alone remained ; 
and, fearful and irresolute, they bore their 
founder “ with candle, with book, and with 
knell,”t6 his last home. Ordericus Vitalis 
enumerates the principal prelates and barons 
assembled upon this occasion ; but he makes 
no mention of the Conqueror’s son, Henry, 
who, according to William of Jumieges, was 
the only one of the family that attended, and 
was*also the only one worthy of succeeding 
to such a father—Mass had now been per- 
formed, and the body was about to be com- 
mitted to the ground, “‘ ashes to ashes, dust 
te dust,” when, previously to this closing part 
ofthe ceremony, Gislebert mounted the 
pulpit, and delivered an oration in honor of 
the deceased.—He praised his valor, which 
had so widely extended the limits of the 
Norman dominion; his ability which had 
elevated the nation to the highest pitch of 
glory ; his equity in the administration of 
justice ; his firmness in .correcting abuses ; 
and his liberality towards the monks and 
clergy ;:then, finally, addressing the people, 
he besought them to intercede with the Al- 
mighty for the soul of their prince, and to 
— whatsoever transgression he might 
tave been guilty of towards any of them.— 
At this moment, one Asselin,. an obscure in- 
dividual, starting from the crowd, exclaimed 
with a loud voice, ‘* the ground upon which 
you are standing, was the site of my father’s 
Awelling. This man, for whom you ask our 

rayers, took it by force from my parent ; 
by vielence he seized, by violence he retained: 
it; and contrary to all law and justice, he 
built upon it this church, where we are 
assembled. Publicly, therefore, in the sight 
of God and man, do I claim iny inheritance, 
and protest against the body of the plun- 
derer being covered with my turf.’—The 
appeal. was attended with instant. effect ; 
bishops and nobles united in their entreaties 
to Asselin; they admitted the justice of his 
claim ; they pacified him; they paid. him 
sixty shillings on the spot by way of recom- 
pence for the place of the sepulture ; and, 


ial. they satisfied him for the rest of the} v 





* Bat. the remarkable incidents doomed 
to attend-upon this burial, were not yet at an 
end ; for at the time when they, were laying 
the corpsein the 
ing it with some force, which they.were com- 
pelled to do, in consequence of the coffin 
having been made too short, the body, which 
was extremely corpulent, burst, and so in- 
tolerable a stench issued from the grave, that 
all the perfumes which arose from all.the 
_censers of the priests and acolytes, were of 
no avail; and the rites. were concluded in 
haste, and the assembly struck with horror, 
returned to their homes. 

** The latter part of this story accords but 
with what De Bourgueville relates. We learn 
from this. author, that four hundred and 
thirty-years subsequent to the death of the 
Conqueror, a Roman cardinal, attended by 
an archbishop and bishop, visited the town of 
Caen, and that his eminence having ex- 
pressed a wish to see the body of the duke, 
the monks yielded to his curiosity, and the 
tomb was opened, and the corpse discovered 
in so perfect a state, that the cardinal caused 
a portrait to be taken from the lifeless 
features.—It is not worth while now to in- 


quire into the truth of this story, or the fide- |") 


lity of the resemblance. The painting has 
disappeared in the course of time: it hung 
for a while against the walls of the church, 
opposite to the monument ; but it was stolen 
during the tumults caused by the Hugonots, 
and was broken into two pieces, in which 
state De Bourgueville saw it a few years after- 
wards, in the ~-- of a Calvinist, one Peter 
Hodé, the gaoler at Caen, who used it in the 
double capacity of a table and a door.—The 
worthy magistrate states, that he kept the 
picture, ‘‘ because the abbey church was de- 
molished.” 

“* He was. himself present at the second 
violation of the royal tomb, in 1572; and 
he gives .a piteous account of the tran- 
saction. The monument raised to the me- 
mory of the Conqueror, by his son, William 
Rufus, under the superintendance of Lan- 
franc, was a production of much costly 
and elaborate workmanship: the shrine, 
which was placed upon the mausoleum, glit- 
tered with gold and silver and precious 
stones. To complete the whole, the effigy 
of the king had been added to the tomb, at 
some period subsequent to its original erec- 
tion —A monument like this naturally ex- 
cited the rapacity of a lawless banditti, unre- 
strained -by civil or ‘military force, and 
inveterate against every thing that might be 
regarded as connected with the Catholic 
worship.—The Calvinists were. masters of 
Caen, and, incited by the information of what 
had taken place at Rouen, they resolved to 
repeat the same outrages. Under the spe- 
cious pretext of abolishing idolatrous wor- 
ship, they pillaged and ransacked every 
church and monastery: they broke the 

ainted windows and organs, destroyed the 
images, stole the ecclesiastical ornaments, 
sold the shrines, committed pulpits, chests, 
hooks; and whatever was combustible, to the 
fire ; and finally, after having wreaked their 
ce upon every thing that conld be 
made the object of it, they went boldly to the 


hagus, and were bend- 
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town-hall to demand the wages for their 
labors,—In the course of these outrages the 
tomb of the Conqueror at one abbey, and 
that of Matilda at the other, were demolished. 
And this was, not enough; but a few days 
afterwards, the same,band.returned, allured 
by the hopes of farther-phunder.: It was-cus- 
tomary in ancient times to deposit treasures 
of various kinds in the tombs -of sovereigns, 
as if the feelings of the living passed into the 
-next-stage of .existence ;— , 
bes se bewecseeees Que gratia currim 
Armorumque fuit.vivis, que cura nitentes _ 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repostos. 

The bees that adorned the imperial mantle 
of Napoléon were found in the tomb of Chil- 
deric’ A similar -expectation excited the 
Huguenots, at.Caen.. They dug up: the 
coffin : the hollow stone rung to the strokes 
of their daggers : the vibration proved that 
it was not filled by the corpse; and nothing 
more was wanted to seal its destruction. 

** De Bourgueville, who went to the spot 
and exerted his eloquence ‘to check this last 
act of violence, witnessed the opening of the 
coftin., It contained the bones of the king, 
wrapped up in red taffety, and still in tolera- 
le preservation; but nothing else. He col- 
lected them with care, and consigned them 
to one of the monks of the abbey, who kept 
them in his chamber, till the’ Admiral de 
Chatillon entered Caen at the head of his 
mercenaries, on which occasion the whole 
abbey was plundered, and the monks put to 
flight, and the bones lost.—‘ Sad doings, 
these,’?.says De Bourgueville, “ e¢ bien peu 
re 2. 1? ——He adds, that one of the thigh- 
bones was preserved by the Viscount of .Fa- 
‘laise, who was there with him, and begged it 
from the rioters, and.that this bone was 
longer -by four fingers’ breadth than that of a 
tall man, The bone thus preserved, was re- 
interred, after the cessation of the troubles: 
itis the same thatis alluded to in the inserip- 
tion, which also.,informs us that: a monu- 
ment was raised .over it in '1642, but was re- 
moved in 1742, it being then considered as 
an incumbrance in the choir.” 





LODGE’S PORTRAITS. 
Parts XU. XII. XII. and XTP. 

In these four parts the portraits are of--Anne 
Bullen, Sir Anthony Denny, Cardinal Wol- 
sey, Thomas Lord Seymour, of pacer: and 
Henry Fitzalan Earl of Arundel, the last of 
that illustrious name, by Holbein ; Robert.De- 
vereux Earl of Essex, by Hilliard ; Heneage 
Finch Earl of Nottingham, John Graham first 
‘Viscount Dundee,” and Thomas first. Lord 
Clifford, of Chudli by Lely ; Thomas 
Wriothesley Earl of Southampton, by. Mer- 
welt ; George Carew Barl of Totness, Ed- 
ward Somerset Earl of) Worcester, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by Zucchero; Dorothy Percy 
Countess of Leicester, Richard Weston 
Earl of Portland, William Russell, first 
Duke of Bedford, Lucius Carey Viscount 
Falkland, George Gerdon secoitl Marquis 
of Huntley, and Mdares Howard Duchess of 
Richmond, by Vandyck ; Thomas Howard 
Earl of Arundel, by Bihan; Robert Spen- 





cer Earl of Sunderland, by Carlo Maratta; 








Somer; Lady Arabella Stewart ; - i 
North first Lord Guildford, by Riley. 

A ror the heads of ~~ Dundee 
and le r tous to be engrav- 
ed with disti susd emediense, by Messrs. 
Agar and R. . Lady la Stuart 
has none of the beauty of her race, and 
there is a —* striking resemblance between 
Seymour of Sudeley and the usual portraits 
of Henry VIII. which is the more curious 
on account of his marriage with Katherine 
Par, the monarch’s widow. 

Many other portraits lately exhibited in 
the British Institution occur in Mr. Lodge, 
engraved from pictures in other collections ; 


an judging from the custody of the origi- 
nals, prob 


ly of hi authority for au- 
thenticity. It is to be regretted that the 
plan of the work did not admit of more than 


one picture of the same person ; as in our 
opinion, various likenesses of the same indi- 
vidual by different masters, when of peculiar 
eminence, and the portraits essing more 
than usual excellence, would form a pleas- 
ing comparison of the powers of .the 
ters. An instance of this may be cited 
n the portrait of Thomas Howard Earl of 
Arundel, which formed No. 64 in thecatalogue 
of the British Institution, and is undoubtedly 
one of the finest pictures even of the great Van- 
dyke ; but the splendid portrait by Rubens 
of this distingui ow ary eb eteanain 0 
was, very jus referred for the purpose 
vig : in . Lodge’s collection (Part 
12) and is, perhaps, the most vigorous and 
noble specimen of portrait pain extant 
of this immortal master. It has enriched the 
walls of the British Institution in a preced- 
ing exhibition, from the Earl of Warwick’s 
collection ; and we fee] so much delight in 
the recollection of it, that we cannot rest sa- 
tisfied that it should not have been placed 
beside the Marquis of Stafford’s Vandyke, 
which we also think would be acceptable to 
the subscribers to Mr. Lodge's work, not- 
withstanding they already possess Mr. Scri- 
ven’s admirable engravings from Rubens. 
It is a fact, perhaps unknown to the majovity 
of our readers, that the late Duke of Nor- 
folk offered the late Earl of Warwick a thou- 
sand pounds for this portrait of his ancestor, 
which, however, was not accepted. 

Besides the sources of comparison which 
we have already mentioned, there is another 
in existence, well known to the lovers of the 
fine arts : in the contemplation of which we 
have mere nearly as much pleasure as in 
the British Gallery itself. We allude to Mr. 
Bone’s admirable series of enamels, copied, 
in some instances, from the finest of these 
originals, and in others, from equally cele- 


brated pictures in the collections of the | 


nobility and persons of ancient family. We 
are acquainted with nothing that can exceed 
the beauty and interest of this superb de- 
sign ; which furnishes a proof of the riches 
which a private artist may accumulate by 
the exercise of his own talents, at least when 
those talents are of the high order of Mr. 
Bone’s. Till his successful experiments and 
exertions were crowned with success, enamel 
painting in this country had no claim beyond 
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adorning a locket, or a snuff-box lid. Now 
it takes a proud place with the other branches 


of the art ; and we have in these large spéci- | bound, in 


mens, not only an inestimable perpetuation 
of. the most memorable subjects, but a dis- 
play of the extraordinary ability which has 
ifted a delightful source of gratification far 
above the sphere to which it was before 
confined. 

Of the memoirs, that of Robert Devereux 
Earl of Essex is so — and well written, 
that we have been almost tempted to ex- 
tract it entire ; but on reviewi whole se- 
ries, and looking as h ‘ore rather to 
miscellaneous than to formal exemplifica- 
tion, we have finally determined to adhere to 
our first plan in bringing this magnificent 
work under the public view. e shall 
therefore proceed to make a few unconnected 
selections from the four parts indicated in 
our outset. In the life of Carew Earl of 
Totness, who commanded so long in the 
Irish wars of Elizabeth, there is a curious 
letter. from him to her Majesty, which sin- 
gularly unfolds the parenthetical and cour- 
tier style of that age. It is as follows: 

“* Sacred and most dread Sovereign, 

“*To my unspeakable joy I have received 
your Majestie’s letter, si with your 
royall hand, and blessed with an extraordi- 
narie addition to the same, which, although 
it cannot increase my faith and zeale in your 
Majestie’s service, whiche, from my cradle, 
I thanke God for it, was ingraffed in my 
heart, yet it infinitely multiplies my com- 
forts in the same ; and wherein my endea- 
vours and poore merites shall appeare to be 
shorte of such inestimable favours, my ne- 
ver dying prayers for your Majestie’s eternall 
prosperitie shall never faile to the last day of 
my life. But when I compare the felicities 
which other men enjoy with my unfortunate 
destinie, to bee deprived from the sight of 

our royall person, which my heart with all 
oyall affection, injurious to none, ever more 
attends, I live like one lost to himself, and 
wither out my days in tormente of minde until 
it shall please your sacred Majestie to redeem 
me from this: exile, which, unless it be for 
my sinnes, upon the knees of my heart I doe 
humbly beseech your Majestie to commise- 
rate, and to shorten the same as speedily 
as may be. Since my time of banishment 
in this rebellious kingdome, for better than 
a banishment I cannot esteeme my fortune 
that deprives mee from beholding your 
Majestie’s person, although I have not done 
as much as I desire in the charge I undergo, 
1 to make it et that I have not been 

e, I thanke for it, I have now at 

length, by the meanes of the White Knight, 
ten into my hands the bodie of James 
itz Thomas, that archtraytour, and us 
ing Earle, whom, for a present, with t 
best conveniencie and safetie which I may 
find, I will by some trustie gentleman send 
unto your Majestie, whereby I hope this 
rovince is made sure from any present de- 
ection. And now that my taske is ended, 
I doe in all humilitie beseech that, in your 


rprincelie consideration, my exile may ende, 


protesting the same to be a greater afftiction 
to me than I can well epdure; for, as my 








faith is undivided, and onely professed, as 
by divine and humane lawes the same is 

, in vassalage to your Majestie, so 
does my heart covet nothing so much as to 
be evermore in attendance on your sacred 
person, accounting it a happinesse unto me 
to dye at your feet ; not doubting but that 
your Majestie, out of your princelie bountie, 
will enable me by some meanes or other to 
sustaine the rest of my dayes in your service, 
and that my fortune shall not be the worse 
in that I am not any importunate craver, or 
yet in not using other arguments to moove 
your Majestie thereunto then this.—‘Assai 
demanda qui ben serve e face.’ So, most 
humblie wren | your Majestie’s pardon 
in troubling you with these lines, unworthie 
your divine eyes, doe kisse the shadowes of 
your royall feet. 

“From your Majestie’s citie of Corke, 
this third of June, 1601.” 

King James and the first Charles raised 
Carew to the dignities of baron and earl: he 
died in 1629 ; but what is most deserving of 
notice respecting him is, that “ Bishop Ni- 
cholson says he wrote 42 volumes to 
the affairs of Ireland, which are preserved in 
the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth, and 
four more of extracts from the Cotton ma- 
nuscripts.” Harris, in his Irish History, 
tells us that four large volumes, containing 
*‘ chronologies, letters, muniments, and 
other materials belonging to Ireland,” are 
in the Bodleian library ; and Dugdale states 
that several others were sold by his execu- 
tors to Sir Robert oe Speed incorpo- 
rated some of his materials, (Reign of Henry 
V.) in his History of Great Britain ; and 
his a work, the Pacata Hibernia, is 
well known. : 

The twelfth Part is various and amusing : 
a letter from Somerset, Earl of Worcester, to 
Gibert Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, in Fe- 
bruary 1603, gives, among other things, a 
lively picture of the preparations of that day 
for a d court ceremony—we transcribe 
a portion of it. 

““ Nowe, my good Lord, to awnswer 
ouer last desier: yt is verye certeyn that 
is Ma. hath resolved that the Parlament 

shall begyn the 19 of Marche, and that he 
will shortly remove to Whithall, but goethe 
to Royston to hunt, while in the meane 
space the Queen may remove, and the how- 
sowld, and himself to rétorn thether: from 
thence to the Tower the 12 of March ; the 
15 to pass thorowgh London to Whithall, 
wthowt ayny feast at all; and this is more 
then eutealy cold bee told you, for this da 
yt was decreed. It is lykewyse resolved 
that every man shall weare what apparell 
himself listeth, and we here resolve to ryde 
uppon footclothes, som of one color, som 
of enother, as they lyke ; but the most that 
I heare of are of purple velvet imbroidered, 
as fayr as Mew purse wyll meanes. 
The great 


are appoynted to in 
chariots ; the dedeneee on horsebake, and . 


they that have no sadells from the 

aunt provide of theyre own: the number 
provided are 20, web were provided sau 
the ceronation, of crimson velvet ; this 
is all Ican advertes youe for that matter. 
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“Whereas youer Lo. sayethe youe wear 
never Ay a of the maske, 
I have been at —_ wth youe to send 
youe the booke wh wyll enform youe better 
then I can, having noted the names of the 
ladyes applyed to eche goddess ; and, for 
the other, I would lykewyse have sent youe 
the ballet, yfI cowld have got yt for money; 
but these es, as I heare, are a!l cawled in, 
and in truthe I wyll not take uppon me to 
set that downe wch wyser then my self doe 
not understand. This day the King dined 
abrode wt the Florentine Imbassadore, who 
takethe now his leave very shortly: he was 
wth the King at the play at nyght, and 
sooped. wth my Lady Ritche in her cham- 
ber. The Frenche Queen, as yt is report- 
ed, hathe sent to owr Queen a very fyne 
present, but not yet delyvered, in regard 
she was not well hes 2 dayes, and cam not 
abrode, therfor I cannot advertess the perti- 
culers ; but, as I heare, one part is a caba- 
net, very cunningly wrowght, and iniayed 
all over wth muske and amber grease, 
weh makethe a sweet savour; and in every 
box a severall present of flowers for head 
tyring, and juells. She hath lykewyse sent 
to dyverse cowncellors fayr presents of juells, 
& to.mayny ladyes : some to those abowt 
the King, as St Thomas Earskin, St James 
Hey, and others. What the meaning is I 
cannot. conceyve as yet, but tyme wyll dis- 
cover that weh rarenes maketh a wonder.” 

The life of Lord Sunderland in the same 
part affords a perfect example of political 
af and utter worthlessness: yet he 

ad a principal hand in bringing about our 
glorious Revolution! 

The Earl of Arundel, so famous for his 
collection of vertu, is an interesting speci- 
men of biography : perhaps the account of 
the final fate of those treasures may be ac- 
eg to our readers. 

“Tt is somewhat st , (says Mr. 
Lodge,) that he should in, hen all 
possible preeautions to fix his unparalleled 
collection always in the possession of his 
male heirs ; and indeed, his apparent care- 
lessni@ss on that head might lead us to sup- 
pose that he rather wished it to be dispersed, 
as in fact it was within a few years her his 
decease. He divided bis personal estate 
hetween his eldest and second surviving sons, 
Henry Frederic Lord Maltravers, and Wil- 
liam, afterwards Viscount Stafford. Henry, 
second son of the former, and sixth Duke 
of Norfolk, about the year 1668, gave a 
of his moiety, the celebrated Parian C 
nicles, as they-aré called, to the University 
of Oxford, and the remainder descended to 
his son Henry, the seventh Duke, and were 

mostl » We know not 
by what means, by his divoreed lady. ‘She 
the statues to the Earl of 
(whose widow gave them also to that Unik 
versity,) and left the geths to her second 
husband, Sir John Germaine, whose seeond 
te Lady Elizabeth (Berkely), owned them 
wheod, not may years since. 
Lord Stafford’s portion veenained with his 
heirs till 1720, and was in that year sold by 
action at his house, called Tart Hall, = 


pulled down. Seme curious relics of the 
collection fell into the hands of the Hon. 
Charles Howard, ancestor of the present 
Duke of Norfolk, as residuary legatee to 
his grandmother, the dowager Countess 
Alathea ; and were by him carried to his 
mansion at Greystock Castle, where they 
still remain.” 

In Part XIII. there is a brief but able life 
of Cardinal Wolsey, in the commencement 
of which Mr. Lodge shows, that so far from 
being the son of a butclier at Ipswich, his 
family belonged to the class of rich and re- 
spectable gentry, and the real name Wuley. 
Indeed, it would not be difficult to vindicate 
this great man from most of the aspersions 
with which his memory has been loaded. 

_ Inthe sketch of the life of Frances Howard 

Duchess of Richmond, undoubtedly one of 
the most stately and pompous dames that 
ever breathed, there are copies of the verses 
reported to have been penned in his own 
blood, and sent to her when Lady Hertford, by 
Sir G. Rodney, previous to shooting himself 
for love of her, and her ladyship’s answer, &c. 
We need hardly say, that we consider these 
poetical effusions to be ei Sy se by 
some other person; but as they are rather 
remarkable, we shall copy a few passages. 
Sir George is made to write— 


Sweete poyson; precious wooe; infectious 
jewell : 

Such is a ladie that is faire and cruell. 

Howe well could I with ayre, cameleon like, 

Live happie, and still gazeing on thy cheeke, 

In which, forsaken man! mee thinke, I see 

How goodlie love doth threaten cares to mee. 

Why dost thou frowne thus on a kneelinge 


soule, 
Whose faultes in love thou may’st as well con- 
troule ? 


Am I too meane in ranck ? I knowe I am, 

Nor can I raise the stocke from whence I 
came. 

Lam no Barron’s sonne, nor borne sc high : 

Would I were lower, soe I were not I: 

As lowe as envy’s wishes could impart, 

Soe I coulde sett my sighes beneath my heart. 

Ladie, in breefe, my fates does so intend, 

The period of my daies drawes to an end: 

The thread of my mortalitie is spunne, 

Cancell’d my life, my thread of frailtie runne. 

Death pte before my eies, and says my 
doome , 

By destinie to die was not yet come ; 

Tells me I might have liv’d, and tells me truths ; 

I am not sick yett in my strength of youth; 

But says in such a lamentable case 

I must not live to overlive disgrace ; 

And yields strong reasons, for, says death most 


clearlie, 
Such is her pleasure whom thou lov’st most 
dearlie. 


He goes on to speak fairly of the lady’s 
hasband as a Seymor; but alludes to his ad- 
vantage ih point of years, and seems to think 


that bieieelt had been as nobly born, he 
Would have been a fitter partner ; 

For youth had then been match’d, a goodlie 
Not to the sapless autumné, but the springe. 


In good set phrase, he then proceeds to 
argue for dying, because he had ‘no hart 
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to live,” and adds quaintly enough, 
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Herein my greifes and I shall well agree: 
I’le_ bury them, as they have buried mee. 

In reply, the lady lays down the case with 
all the subtlety of a casuist, and professes 
her resolution to be faithful to her marriage 
vows, though her lord is oldish. 

For she says : 

My heart is gonne; 
You are not hee, and I must have but one. 
To him I have engaged by blushless truth : 
Love is not wise in age; most rash in youth; 
And L applaud my fortune, which have mett 
That fate which grave discretion doth begett. 
Terme age the autumne; ’¢is a helter play, 
To singe in winter than to weepe in May. 
Somethinge I know; content is match’d with 


yeares. 

When to wedd younge is as to marry teares. 

In conclusion, she almost ridicules his 
threat to-commit suicide. 

No, no! I never yet could heare or prove, 
That there was ever any died for love; 
Nor would I have you be the man begine 
‘The earnest daunce for such a sportive sinne : 
For that would prove a laughter for an age ; 
Stuffe for aplay ; fitt matter for a stage. 


But the poor gentleman was really in 
earnest : his final answer is exquisitely ludi- 
crous, on the brink of the grave. 

What shall I doe that am undone ? 
Where shall I flie, myselfe to shunne? 
Ah, me! myselfe, myselfe, must kil!, 
And yet I die against my will. 

In starry letters I behold 

My death in the heavens enroll’d : 
There finde I, wrytt in skies above, 
That I, poore I must die for love. 
*Twas not my love deserv’d to die ; 

O, no, it was unworthie I. 

1 for her love should not have dy’de, 
But that I had no worth beside. 

Ah, mee! that love such woe procures, 
For without her no love endures. 

I, for her vertues her doe serve, 
Does such a love a death deserve. 

Having finished this lamentable composi- 
tion, Sir George ran himself upon his sword, 
and so ends this sad eventful history. 





Campaspe, an Historical Tale ; and other 
Poems. Southampton, pp. 40. 


This little poem, founded on the surren- 
der of Campaspe by Alexander to Apelles, 
is the production of a lady whose composi- 
tions’ have more than once heen noticed in 
our columns. It seems to have been written 
some time, though only now published, anil 
that imperfectly, in a provineial town. We 
presume, however, that it is to be found with 
the London booksellers ; and quote a passage 
to exemplify its style. When Alexander an- 
nounces to the beautiful maiden his resolu- 
tion to sacrifice his love on the altar of 
friendship, the story thus proceeds— 

With mute indignant pride Campasre heard, 
This strange request from lips so dear preferr’d: 
Restrain’d her tears, repress’d her struggling 

sighs, 
Nor anna ground-once rais’d her bufning 


eyes: 
Reply’d ith all the stiliness of Despair, 
And mark’d the limit of existence there. 
Breathing,—not liviag,—from that fatal hour 
She sank in slow decay. The vernal flow’r, 








‘Transferr’d by hands unconscious of its worth, 
Thus sheds its ‘silken blossoms on the earth. - 
‘ With calm austerity, and meek delay, ’ 

Still she defers the promis’d nuptial day. . 

Her lip no smile bestows, her eye no tear, 

One dead to Hope, insensible of fear ; 

Her chill indiff’rence to each earthly thing, 

To all that pleasure, all that pain, can bring : 
Inspir’d around a strange mysterious,awe, __ 
A being not compris’d in Nature’s law., 

A moon-like softness soon usurp’d the place 

Of alt her varying eloquence of face ; 

Save when a glancing lustre, wild and high, 
Flash’d sudden from her dark dilated eye. 

When those inspiring eyes for ever clos’d, - 
One smile of joy on her pale lips repos’d; 

Her first, ber last, reproach—this dying smile— 
With fearful Beauty grac’d her funeral pile, 
Aad left a sting in ALEXANDER’s breast, 

‘The whirlwind of his future days confest. 

Ne’er can the noble mind to bliss aspire, 
Tlmt once has quench’d Affection's sacréd fire : 
Each pain inflicted on the heart it loves, 
‘rhrobless that heart, a dreadful Hydra proves. 
‘The Night’s companion ! Sleep’s eternal dream! 
First image offer’d by the morning beam! 
Nought then: relieves like the loud’ clang of 
f arms, ° : 

‘The. frantic contest, Danger's dazzling charms? 
Extremes alone a moment's ease bestow ;— 
And in their form what crimes familiar grow ! 

But scenes like these a bolder touch demand, 
More glowing coloors, anda firmer hand. - 
Enough for me, in this sequester’d shade, 

‘To paint the sorrows of a loye-lorn maid. 

The following is one of the two minor 
poems, which are inserted at the end: the 
thought is very pretty, and the expression 
good. we rete aint . 
ON A.BLUSH ROSE. 

Pale fragrant Rose, with cy’ry,gentle art, 
I'll seck-thy frail existence to prolong, 
Vress thy last relics fondly to my, heart, 
Revive thy memory in plantive song. 
Nor brilliant color stol’n from morning skies, 
. Nor dazzling. tints thy modest charms im- 
prove, h 
‘Thy snowy leaves each foreign hue despise, 

Save the faint bloom of unrequited Love. 
And that within thy bosom, hapléss flow’r, 

Remains conceal’d from ev'ry human eye, 
Till fervid ‘suns‘oppress thy final hour, 

Bid thee unfold thy secret—blush—and die. 
While weeping Love prepar’d her tomb, 

So sunk this hosom’s earliest friend : 

Such was her freshness,—such her bloom,— 

So did her silent sorrows end. : 


Tales founded on Facts. By Mrs. Grant, 
‘author of ‘ Sketches of Life and Man- 
ners,’ &c. London, 1820. 12mo. pp. 
268. 

There are four tales in this little vo-' 
lume, viz. Ellen, Glencoe, The:Captive, 
and The Author. ‘They are. naturally’ 
and pleasingly written, without mich. 
effort at style; and what we might ‘find’ 
to censure on the score of carelessness, 
~in Some parts, and a want of causiveness. 
‘jv others, is amply compensated by the 
sound: moral tone of the whole, which 
recommends. the book as exceedingly 
proper for youthful readers. We select 
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as much as we have room for of the 
shortest, though not of the best tale, as 
a specimen. © 

THE AUTHOR. ; 

Paris gave,birth to a brilliant genius in 

De Foissi.. At an early period: of: life he 
found himself an orphan, with little to de- 
pehd'upon, but the. exertion of his talents. 
These, however, he duly appreciated ; and 
with all. the warm expectation of youth, 
fondly looked forward to.the years of -afilu- 
ent happiness they were. to purchase him. 
The dramatic art was his forte; and the 
unbounded applause which he met with from 
his first efforts, bid fair to realize his hopes. 
Elated with his: suceses, he communicated 
the glad tidings to the blooming fair he hag 
destined for his bride, and believing his fu- 
ture fortunes depended upon.himself, has- 
tened the consummation of his wishes by 
leading her to the altar. 
De Foissi was an enthusiast :—his_ writ- 
ings were distinguished by elegant language 
and beautiful sentiments ; yet touched by 
the pen of romance, and wound together in 
highly-wrought, though interesting and weil 
delineated narratives. To love or friendship 
he adwitted no-bounds. He maintained that 
they were the most exalted, ,and-the most 
amiable passions the human soul was capa- 
ble of experiencing; and ‘that no other 
should be put.in competition with them. 
His hope was of that sanguine nature, which 
sinks into despair under the pressure of . dis- 
appoiatment: he erected an ideal fabric, 
without a solid basis, and never dreamed 
that it might. prove the vain chimera of a 
fanciful imagination. 

United to the object. of his tenderest 
affections,—proud of the praises which were 
reechoed in his favor through Paris—and 
enriched with a temporary supply of money, 
received as_the. reward of his labors—De 
Foissi; with a. share of that vivyacity which 
attaches itself to his countrymen, believed 
he might bid defiance to care. Neverthe- 
less he again employed his. pen, and exult- 
ingly calculated on the additional fame and 
increased wealth he should: acquire: by. his 
second perforniance—in the mean tiine he 
enjoyed all the comforts that could pertain 
to domestic life. Oats . 

Madame De Foissi had some preten- 
sions to beauty, and possessed a warm af- 
fectionate heart, with a sweetness of dispo- 
sition, that delighted all who knew her; but 
she partook of her husband’s enthusiasin. 

De Foissi’s second play at length made 
its- appearance. , All Paris flocked to, the 
theatre ; and the house rung with the ap- 
plauses of the audienee. .The trembling au- 
thor was there incognito; and language 
would be poor to express the enraptured 


feelings he experienced, at. the 

which the favorable judgment of the pub 
paid to his talents: “The remuneration for 
this work he ‘would be' proportion- 
ed to its flattering reception ; ‘but he was 
disappointed. He remonstrated ;—excuses 
were offered. And at length he was told, 
that the managers were scarcely repaid for 
the great expense they were at in i 


ring ag 





forward his pieces ; and that they could only 
‘in future accept them at a more moderate 
rate. . ‘Their terms were far below what De 
Foissi had calculated upon receiving; and 
pride. would not suffer him to degrade him- 
self by the acceptance of a requital so inade- 
quate to the support.of his family. _ He re- 
tired in disgust. 

The flattering visions he had indulged 
began to fade in the sad reality of evil.— 
Writing vas literally his profession ; and he 
was at a loss how to turn his talents to any 
other account. His wife, terrified at the 
approach of poverty, which threatened to 
overwhelm. them, endeavored to ward it off 
by exercising her skill at embroidery. But, 
alas ! the “utmost she could earn at this em- 
ployment could but ill.supply the wants of 
a family. She had two children; and to 
fulfil the duties that maternal affection dic- 
tated, and yet devote a large portion of time 
to her. needle, she was obliged to encroach 
upon those hours usually allotted to ‘ tired 
pature’s sweet: restorer, sleep.’ The conse- 
quence of this practice soon shewed itself 
over her fragile form ;—and her pallid 
cheeks and wasting strength declared at 
once her mental anxiety and personal fatigue. 

De Foissi, distracted to. see the. wife of 
his bosom a prey to ill health, accompanied 
by.all the miseries of pecuniary difficulties, 
determined to make another effort. He 
again wrote, and, humbled by suffering, ac- 
cepted the terms before proposed. He was 
indignant: but, alas! that. was a feeling 
which, while it served to increase his afflic- 
tion, did not better his’ circumstances. 

Of the many admirers De Foissi gained 
by his dramatic writings, not one patron 
stepped forward. It was the fashion to ap- 
prove of his works, but no one thought of 
enquiring how far their author was reward- 
ed. In short, his renown, like posthumous 
fanie, was of no real service to him on whem 
it was bestowed. be . 

No friend assisted the disconsolate De 
Foissi.; but with the little supply he had 
received from the sale of his work, he has- 
tened to procure a physician for his beloved 
wife, anid insisted on her giving up her em- 
ployment for a time. The children, who 
about this time fell ill of the measles, added 
to his distress; and the necessary medical 
attendance, with the continued wants of his 
family, soon reduced him to extreme pe- 
nury. , Yet his pride prevented. him from 
making his situation known ; and among his 
few intimates, not one was acquainted with 
his pecuniary embarrassments—but__they 
preyed deeply upon his own mind. He re- 
newed his. employment of the pen with 
double ardour, sitting up often whole nights 
to accomplish his work, reflecting that as 
he received so little for each performance, 
the ‘only method left him was to'write the 
more.; Madame De Foissi, still languishing 
under the effects of former exertions, again 
applied herself to embroidery ; but she sunk 
under the effort. De Foissi. now. threw away 
his pen: in despair, and became yt to 
despondence, earnestly wishing for eath as 
his’ only friend. ; “ Yes,” ‘he would say 30 








the warmth of his enthusiastic nature, ‘* death 
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will be our deliveter,—one short struggle 
will enable us to escape from our earthly 
prison ; we shall then fly this tenement of 
clay—and, clad in robes of glory, reach the 
mansion of bliss.” 

His unhappy wife participated in his sen- 
tim€nts, and listened to him with melancholy 
satisfaction ; ‘ but our children!” said she, 
as he was one day declaiming on the smiling 
prospects of futurity. The idea seemed for 
a moment to check the currency of his 
thoughts, and his brow assumed a pensive 
east ; then, as if suddenly reanimated, he 
exclaimed, “ We will take them with us, 
my beloved ; we will lead them to a happy 
immortality.” Madame De Foissi, weary 
of a life of suffering, and trembling to look 
forward to what might be the lot of her in- 
nocent babes, left without protection in a 
pitiless world, acquiesced in her husband’s 
resolves. Yet still the — and da 
after day passed, till at length their last shil- 
ling was expended. They now no longer 
hesitated ; the idea of a violent death was 
discarded, from the fear that paternal affec- 
tion would prevent them inflicting it on their 


children. They therefore adopted the cruel, 
a one, of starving ! 
e door was carefully secured, and taking 


the infants in their arms, they lay themselves 
on the bed. The poor children for some 
time slept in happy innocence, unconscious 
of the fate to which their hapless parents 
had devoted them. At length, awakened by 
the powerful calls of nature, they cried for 
bread. The miserable parents soothed, and 
succeéded in pacifying them. Several per- 
sons knocked at the door ; and the self-des- 
troying victims, dreading that their purpose 
would he discovered, stifled, the sobs of their 
little ones, and scarcely ventured to breathe 
themselves. 

M. Manoir, one of De Foissi’s most inti- 
mate acquaintance, had called several times. 
He a it extraordinary that he could 
never find any one at home; and at last 
determined to ‘break open the door. The 
tee” then poe itself was awfully 
prea De a + Aap wife lay = a 

stupor, ‘insensible to every thi 

around them; ‘thelittle girl, pale pate Mar | 
ed, was scarcely able to articulate a sound— 
bat the tears paced down her little cheeks, 
as shé fixed her hollow eyes on her wretched 
parents. The boy seemed ‘to have most 
strengta, and was pulling the bed clothes, 
crying incessantly, — “ mamma — papa— 
awake—Lewis is hungry ; sister is crying ; 
Lewis is tired of sleep—do awake, pray do.” 
‘M. Manoir was mute with horror, and for 
Some moments too much agitated to think 
what was necessary to be done. Little Lewis, 
nanan Spey made an effort to approach ; 
‘but weakness PK feet his limbs, and he. 
sunk to the ground. This accident recalled 
‘M. Manoir’s idéas, and he hastened to take 
proper methods to restore his friends to life 
and animation. He called in’a physician, 

it thén waited upon the eek Mar- 
chioness of De Pomraneur, to whom he told 


‘the melancholy tale. She was uch affected 
with the eben —oridered chat ¢ 
site attendance should be 


es 
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begged to be informed, when they were so 
far recovered as to be able to converse.— 

is was soon effected by proper nourish- 
ment, administered with caution and ten- 
derness. 

M. Manoir then conducted the Marchio- 
ness to their lodging. Informed of what 
this amiable being had done for them, M. 
and Madame De Foissi threw themselves on 
their knees, and burst into tears. ‘* Rise, 
my friends,” said the Marchfoness in gentlest 
accents ; “‘ little thanks are due to me, and 
I come not here to exact them.» The de- 
plorable situation to which you have been 
reduced has greatly shocked me; and I own, 
I feel inexpressibly hurt at the reflection, 
that any human being should be exposed to 
such complicated misery, while I, and many 
others in this city, are surrounded with afflu- 
ence: but you must’ pardon me, while I 
declare that I attach much blame to both of 
you. You, M. De Foissi, in particular, 1 
cannot exculpate—I am aware of your laud- 
able yet ineffectual struggles to support 
yourself and family: yet ought you to have 
stopped there? Should you have suffered 
false pride to get the better of nature, and 


all the ee ane of nan ?—Should you’ 


have allowed its baneful influence to operate 
over your mind, and prompt you to become 
a mutderer? Where was your tenderness 
asa husband, when by the high coloring of 
your fallacious arguments, you ‘be; uiled the 
wife of your bosom into a belief that the 
awful crime of suicide was in your case a 
virtue ; and thus persuaded her to join you 
in self destruction? Unhappy, mistaken 

eople! how could you look at these help- 
feet innocents, ‘and doom them to a fate so 
cruel ! how could you listen to their- plain- 
tive cries, and still remain firm to your fatal 
purpose! Was there no friend to whom 
you would -deign to confide your distress ? 
Could you suppose huthan nature so very 
abandoned, that none would ‘be found to 
stretch out the hand of benevolence to assist 
unmerited wants like your’s? And, above 
all, presumptuous man,” added she, sternly, 
‘* had you no confidence in your Creator? 
Know you not that a murderer is marked 
by God himself, and that eternal misery may 
be e to await that tant. sin- 
ner, who distrusting the —, his Re- 
deemer, dares to rush uncalled into his pre- 
sence ! 

After further animadversions— 

The Marchioness paused.. M. and Ma- 
dame De Foissi acknowledged ‘their guilt 
with every mark of contrition and repent- 
ance, and promised that they would endea- 
your to atone for it by the purity of their 
future lives.—The excellent Marchioness, 
happy in her benevolence; hastened to exert 
her interest to procure De Foisai. # sinecure 

ment ; and in a’short ‘time he found 
himself in possession of a lisndsome inde- 
dence. - ” 


PlTbs ‘Séercldeiem ‘hicieud et qued-all 


ag ited to behold the happiness of | great 


her’ , and to: afford’ them — 
friendship : and t 
cherished and ever grateful friends pointed 


| her out to their acquaintance as the amiable 
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source of all their felicity. Could many of 
“eho and affluent form an idea of the de- 
lightful sensations which then overflowed 
her heart, they would perhaps be tempted 
to “ go and do likewise.” 





Memoires de M. le Baron Pergami, Cham- 
bellan, Chevalier de Malte, Chevalier de 
Saint Sepulchre, &c. traduits du manu- 
serit Italien. 

(From a French Journal.) 

[At the present period, without entering into 
the merits of the case, we trust the following 
translation will be acceptable. It is the only 
notice of the subject which we have seen, and 
consequently, the only one we could take. It 
is, however, but just to say, that it is’ from 
a journal hostile to the cause of the Queen.] 

The Sieur Pergumi, alias Baron Bergami, 
who, as all the world knows, has by turns been 
the courier, steward, chamberlain, and facto- 
tum of an illustrious Princess, was of course 
bound to write his memoirs ; that being a 
tribute which the public naturally expect from 
all who enjoy celebrity. M. Pergumis me- 
moirs are brief ; about sixty suffice 
= ee the secrets of his ren elevation, 

ch is astonishing even in the t age, 
and Niecinted to chete the egaitiacion of all 
the bearers of dispatches, estafettes, and 
couriers in Europe. 

M. Bergami, it would appear, has been 
shamefully traduced ; his origin is by no 
means obscute. He is connected with an 
illustrious house, and has a long line of noble 
ancestry, like other le; it“is pute mo- 
desty that deters him from publishing the 
rank of his family and the place of his na- 
tivity. ‘“ Besides,” he proudly: exclaims, 
“when Jeanne d’Arc saved her king, did 
any one dream of enquiring into the parti- 
culars of her birth?” Lest the correctness 
of this comparison should not be fully appre- 
ciated, it is: necessary to inform the reader, 
thatthe Sieur Pergami saved the life of the 
Princess whom he had the honour to serve ; 
and we sincerely hope, for the sake of the 
eause which Mr. Broaghem isso ably de- 
fending, that Pergami may resemble the 
virgin of Vaucouleurs in every other par- 
you Pergami ed an ardent and 

mi possessed an arde’ 
romantic turn of cnind. His —— was 
influenced by the perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and he had already resolved to become 

a priest, when a French regiment happened 

to match the town where he resided. 

The rolling of the drams and the din of arms, 

suddenly proved the means of changing’ his 

profession; he con ly threw aside 
the cassock, asumed the military uniform, and 
entered the'ranks as a private soldier. His 
eter baste ot what ‘paticuar eagpge- 

what ‘battle or- i - 
ment M. Pergami was made an officer ; Du: 


of the sybil, the gloomy vavern in which 
she announced her Foe meme sepulchral 


famp, and all the utes of necromancy, 
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made a deep impression on the mind of the 
Tantei it eae 
ire 4 ure 
destiny. “ va will degrade yourself to be 
elevated,” said the gipsy ; “ you will save the 
life of a great Princess at the hazard of your 
own; the injustice of man will punish the 
gratitude of a woman; you will sow the 
seed of discord in a great Empire, and your 
neme will resound ghronge the whole world.” 
e 


This prophecy almost bewildered Pergami. 
The Nightfut hope of saving the life of a 


Princess, and sowing discord in a great Em- 
sae te nal eee ived. him of his 
senses. Ina short time he obtained his dis- 
from the ermy and retired to a 

bee fan he re: vo —_ me 
ut 9s no Princess ap e thought it 
adviseable to abandon his retreat mix 
with society. He soon learnt,that a Princess 
of the family of Napoleon, whose beauty, he 
tly observes, had been immortalized 
chisel of Canova, was, to visit the 


below the box of the Princess, 
to. attract her attention. But, alas! all his 
s were vain! The Princess never once 
deigned to cast her august eyes on the Sieur 
Pergawi.’ It cannot be the right one, said 
he, on retjring from, the theatre—the oracle 
Brant lave Speman truth, and I shall doubt- 
shovmty afer, the Princess of Wales ar- 
rived at Milan. A secret assured 
rh that the prediction was about to be 
U 
with 


He endeavoured to get acquainted 
bon sens ofthe ny sg Princess’s 
sue at i 
we a teal Stl for sition 


iy 


a situation; but recollecting the words, 
‘ You must degrade yourself to be ele- 
vated,’ Ino hesitated to apply for it.” 
Pergami did well ; a little shame is soon over- 
Lap ee oe wt, Peter tee Great 
asa t ? and even Philopamen 
pe | neh gents png 
meron dh be cata, ing 
moirs who is speaking,) whose 
cold hearts have never known the anxiety at- 
tendant..on the fulfilment of a prediction, 
how can- you imagine the sensation I expe- 
rienced, when for the firet time I had the 
hoqeun of: retaining en from the Prin- 
cesa’s own mouth |” How ‘s heart 
must have leapt for joy! On the route. to 
Naples, Pergami, as has been ob- 
served, twice: saved the life, of. his royal 
whi Bee ibe eeere, Be moat ex. 
de 3 could a twice 
auite Vintage y ealcey Did 
put to flight a troop of banditti? Did he 
a ins flames ? Or did he 


[i 
f 
d 
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‘cident is of little moment. 


‘new proof of her 


) cre 
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these circumstances,.as well as the parti- 
culars relating to Pergami’s family, the. place 
of his birth, and the battle in which he was 
made an officer. We are however bound 
to believe, on the authority of M. Pergami, 
“* that the heroic generosity of the Princess, 
obli ape _ silent on this a af 
eanwhile the prediction was ¥ 
fulfilled. One day, when concealed in a ca- 
binet adjoining the Princess’s chamber, Per- 
i heard her Royal Highness, in conversa- 
tion with King Joachim, pronounce a. most 
flattering eulogium on her courier. On the 
following day the King granted an audience 
to the fortunate illion, questioned him 


mt) 
‘most pia y, and smiled at the gyp- 
sey’s prophecy. This interview excited Per- 


gami’s ambition, and his ap were soon 
realized by new favours. We shall not follow 
our hero to the masked ball, where one of 
the Princesg’s attendants, en at not hav- 
ing succeeded in captivating the heart of the 
chaste courier, assumed a dress similar to 
that worn by the princess, with the view of 
injuring her mistress’s reputation. This in- 
But we must 
call the attention of the reader to the favours 
which wese successively heaped on Pergami : 
at Genoa, Milan, Como, and Venice, he re- 
ceived brilliant marks of the kindness of his 
protectress. At every post he obtained some 
vour. At length the 
dignity of chamberlain was conferred on him. 
As to his title of Baron, M. Pergami does 
not ceeeey cation whether it was given 
him by the Princess, or whether he received 
it from his mysterious ancestors. Nor is he 
more precise in informing us how he was 
ated a knight of Malta. 

In Palestine, honours of every description 
ae on the ha — The 
emotion he experienced in oly region 
i¢ indescribable ; and very little would have in- 


|duced him to become a priest once more. 


Pleased with his ardent devotion, the fathers 

ulchre created him a knight 
of the order w bears that name: and the 
Princess herself instituted, onpunmaly for her 
chamberlain and another of her servants, a 


:{ new order of knighthood, entitled the order 


of St. Caroline of Jerusalem. 

The interest of these memoirs is increased 
by many curious details and anecdotes. For 
example, to guard against the fatal effects of 
the excessive. in Syria, the Baron assures 
us that the Princess was accustomed to cover 
her head with the half of a melon. This 
precaution, however, did not succeed quite 
so well with the Baron, who, together with 


several others of the Princess’s suite, expe- 
rienced a sort of vertigo ; and one day when 
the eook was preparing dinner, in a suddea 
fit of insanity he seized the spit, and bran- 
dishing it about like a spear, declared that he 
wenn fon re the Crusaders. 
Ali Dt Sle uced, who is said 
to bé the daughter of Pi We cannot 
id | help feel at not been sooner 
| informed € was ane generis 
mad cangunny tnenlling one 
the world to another, poe ty 


En voyageant je l’avais oubli¢. 


- | kers were 
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Besides, M. Pergami did not write his me- 
moirs to tell us about his wife. The oracle 
did not announce that by visiting Greece and 
Palestine, in company with his wife, he 
would sow discord in a great empire. But 
to return to little Victorine. She was lively, 
ingenuous, and intelligent. The Princess 
doated on her. On Aare Syria, her Royal 
Highness asked the child what she would like 
to carry away with her as a memorial of her 
journey 5 “« My ass,” replied Victorine, and 
her whim was instantly gratified: These 
acts of condescension so fully proved the 
favour enjoyed by Pergami, that the crew of 
the vessel thoughi it ‘their duty to prepare 
a féte in honour of his birth-day. 

His return to Italy, his residence in 
the vicinity of Milan, and the Princess’s 
journey to Tyrol, afforded the Baron new 
opportunities for showing his devotion. No- 
thing was wanting for the complete fulfilment 
of the gypsey’s prophecy, but to sow discord 
in a great empire. Every one ma Judge 
how far this has been pate Te: | The 
Baron is anxiously awaiting the result of the 
Queen of England’s trial, and if it be neces- 
sary, he declares his determination to draw 
aside the veil which now conceals many of 
the scare ay actors in this grand drama. It 
is probahle, therefore, that the second part 
of his memoirs will neither be the least in- 
teresting nor the least scandalous. 





Wine and WMainuts, 

OR AFTER DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Grey Beard. 
CHAPTER V. 

Old Home. 


I crave indulgence but for this one chapt e 
more about the old premises. You who heve 

od mothers will forgive me for its length, 
T know not, for all my boasted reminiscence, 
how long it is since I first threatened to write 
@ BOOK.—It cannot be much less than half 
a century when she to whom I addressed all 
my best actions began to rouse my spirit of 
procrastination to an effort, with “* Well, my 
son Ephraim, when are we to expect thy 
promised volume?” Gentle spirit, I will try 
my hand, and redeem my pledge. It isa 
grateful offering due to the shrine of thy 
memory, when a few pages are left upon its 
altar, then courteous reader I will tell thee 
all I know of other folks,—or rather, 


all that may be told without offence, of all — 


I’ve known either by observance or report. 
The countenance of her that gave me birth, 
kane batt queria Se Sh 
on seeing her, even at sight, have 

been heard to say, “ she looks ” 
When old master died it was a sad day in 
the manufactory... “Sorrow,” the underta- 
apt to whisper to the moumers, 
“ Sorrow is dry,” and then they handed the 
wine about. People did as they were bidden 
on these solemnities, and took it as *twas 
offered ; yea, they took wine and cake, and 
cake and wine, and thrust their fingers into 
mourning gloves, that by hard reached 
of every finger second joint ; they 


barel oin ( 
4 did just as the wndortabers bade, but then 
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they whispered and they bade so courteously, 
with obsequiousness so becowing ! 
Silence reigned in the shopa; the workmen, 
honest souls, were dry—their lips were parch- 
ed, but their sorrow was only moistened by a 
tear.—They had to seek other employ. Of 
old master they ever spoke as one “ more 
sinned against than sinning.” But when they 
e of “ mistress,” whose benignant face 
they never saw again, the mention was ac- 
companied syith a heart-felt sigh. It is likely 
she outlived: them all, as her life was long. 
Whilst labour and disappointment, poverty 
and intemperance, thin the prolific recruitings 
of the more humble ranks ; the sand of their 
glasses ran fast to prematuré decay. Yes, 
the memory of “ old mistress” was rooted in 
their hearts; and well it: might—she was 
their best stay; their kind counsellor and 
friend; the wild rebuker of the men’s 
impiety; the shelter of the women in the 
connubial storms too prevalent in humble 
life ; the letter-writer of the deserted wife 
to her roving eee ; the guardian of their 
children; their physician and spiritual guide ; 
the centre of a little community, and the 
fond object of its veneration. 

I could make a volume of her original 
sayings, and another of her country stories. 
She was born at a farm-house, wherein butter 
had been churned for the table of the Plan- 
tagepets 5 in a neighbourhood too where 
customs were yet in being that have escaped 
the researches even of the learned Mr. Douce. 
And I verily could prick the air to many an 
ancient song. recorded by that. intelligent 
chronicler of ancient lore, which the artless 
niinstrelsy of feasts and harvest-homes had 
chanted to her tuneful ear. Among the most 
simple, well do I recollect-— 


On yonder hill there sits a hare, 

And she was overgrown with care, 
Because her form was grown so bare ; 

ho ! 
And there was run sir, run sir, run, 
And there was turn sir, turn sir, turn, 
And o’er the bogs, she lur’d the dogs, 
Soho! 


_ How prettily, when I was a boy, did she 
sing to Lphruim, Jemima, Sarah, Jabus, and 
funny little Zac. 

Hoist! hoist ! says Richard to Robin, 
Hoist! hoist! says Robin to Bobin, 
Hoist: hoist! says John, all alone, 
Hoist! hoist! says every one. 


But the favourite of all, which we rarely could 
induce her to sing, and then only to us big 
boys—ind O1 how musically did her voice 
chime the bells to 


Tom Towser’s. a-married 

Sirg bibberam boam, 

coe 

rought ; 

She made him s eucko 

Before it was known ; 

And the bells shall be muffled, 

Sing ding, dong, ding boam. 
I know there are those who would say, “I 
would not tell this of my mother”” To such 
I may answer, that I, would have begged 
her to sing it, in her artlessness, in the pre- 
sence of Queen Charlotte Of blessed memory, | 
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and she woukt have loved her for it, as we 


| did, had her majesty known but half her vir- 


| tues. 

How often has she sat upon my bed, when 
her white hair proclaimed her many winters 
past that termi the “* sweet singer of Israel” 
has assigned to man, and ‘with a cheerful 
spirit that yielded to my unreasonable love 
of gossiping, told me new tales of Hoine, 
and after the clock had told us ’twas'the 
“* witching time’ of night,” with the affection 
of former days, tucked in’ the quilt that she 
sat upon, drawn the curtain, and taking her 
chamber light, has said child, child, ’tis 
time for all sober people to go to sleep.”— 
Why has our holy church prohibited obits 
for the dead ? 

CHAPTER VI. 


A Peep at the Old Metropolicans. 


The first pencil, or rather crayon, that I 
possessed, was given. to me by that right 
worthy cronie of my uncle Zachary, William 
Hogarth. Ht was one of those which ma 
be still remembered by “‘ men of my phone | 
ing ;” one end was of common commercial 
black-lead, the other red-chalk, ready pointed, 
and inclosed in a case of reed. I had made 
a drawing of a humourous scene, which had 
been Sar rd by Ned the Barber, of alamp- 
lighter’s* funeral, with pen and ink. The 
great imner, for so he was called, was pleased 
with some of the characters in this juvenile 
attempt, and presented me. with a dozen of 
these creyons, 

Hogar’ ': was very kind and condescending 
to young folks, and one of those who, unlike 
too many wags, would dear, as well as per- 
— a joke. My father, among others, 

an apprentice, who, if I may use the ex- 
pression, wafortunately looked more wicked 
than he was, for it was held among the sages 
in my time, as a “ good sign to be better 
than a-body seemed.” Kit Sugars, was. his 
name; his father worked in the shop too, and 
he had the physiognemy of an old sinner, 
though a decent man enough. Kit had a 
hanging look, that’s certain, and no stranger 
would venture to give change when he was 
sent out, even though the guinea was Tower 
weight. Hugarth, who had. sketehed many 
a comical countenance from time to time 
upon the plastered wall, took one of my 
crayons, and drew with black and red poor 
Kit’s phiz. It was too like, and required 
not the title Ficu, which the painter wrote 
— 

t was common sixty years to desig- 
nate both male and female by the titles. of 
the characters of the Beggars Opera}, and 


* It was the custom when a favorite lamp- 
lighter died, for his fraternity to attend the fu- 
neral, which was at night. A all the lamp- 
lighters in town walked at this’ mournful pro- 
cession, dressed in white jackets and cocked 
ws bearing their torches His son 
t ten rs old, in the same 
drunk, cclanon chief mourner. ieee 
+ The Beggars Opera had an amazing run. 
It was brought out in 1726. I remember an old 
maiden lady, the daughter of a tenant of the 
Duke of Queensberry,Gay’s patron, who attended 
the representation with the Duchess for several 








nights in succession. It was the making of Co- 
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much offence has been given to the pretty 
maidens whe trandied their mops at the street 
doors early inthe mornifg, by the butchers; 
fishmongers, and others, young men who. 
were returning from Leadenhall, Stocks- 
market, Billingsgate, and tle like bustling 
scenes of carly resort ; and many a “ driz- 
zling shower” has been trundled on the 
crisped curls of a grave ye sep or au 
apothecary’s wig, intended for some saucy 
and more active wight, by the mop of a Polly 
Peachem or a Lucy Lockit. 

But to return to Kit ;—F have obsetved be- 
fore, that Hogarth sometimes met his match. 
Kit was a clever fellow, and being diligent, 
was independent—he cared for pobealy: He 
was nettied at the laugh excited by the cari- 
cature ; so seizing a bit of chalk, he sketched 
on the inside of a cup-board door, Hi hi 
and his dog Trump; and inspired by the 
satiric spirit of retaliation, wrote underneeth 
“ The two Pugs.” ‘There it remained. Kit 
had too much good temper to affront his 
master, by a sudden warfare with his friend. 
And what looker-on volunteers to “‘ put the 
bell upon the cat’s neck?” 

This was too diting a satire long to remain 
dormant. Scott, another cronie of my uncle 
Zachary and my father, called in to invite 
them to see a large picture which he had just 
completed, of Old Linde Bridge,{ with the 





vent Garden Theatre, and so injurious 'to that of 
Drury Lane, that it did not recover its reputation 
with the public until Garrick took the manage- 
ment, 
Kt was wittily observed, that the 
Opera made “ Rich gay, and Gay rich,” 
Perhaps no dramatic piece ever excited so 
much public interest, or made so much noise, as 
this. The admirers of Shakspeare endeavoured 
to cry it down.—The amateurs of music cried it up. 
The airs were printed on ladies’ fans.—The mo- 
ralists shook their heads at its immoral tendency. 
Even the magistrates interposed, and wrote to 
Rich to suppress its performance. Yet so great 
was the rage for this novelty, that a of 
children publicly rmed the piece at the the- 
atre in_Lincolns Inn Fields,. when the mana- 
gers sent a book of the songs across the stage 
by a flying cupid, to Frederick, Prince of Wales. 
Henee George Barnwell was called for as. an 
ofitidote to the Beggars Opera. ; 
t+ This favourite oe accompanied 
Hogarth. It was named mp, and was model- 
led im terra-cota, as well as be room be 
billiac. ‘Trump is represented too in "s 
rene print oF ee Churehill the ero 
} This very interesting. picture a Lendon 
Bridge was exhibited at the British Gallery, 
among other bere of the English school, 
in the spring of 1817, together with the works 
of Hogarth, Wilson, Zoffany, and the best cou- 
temporary painters. 
kai an single piece affords to the anti- 
so perfect a bit of the former state of 
9 By An account of some remarkable: in- 
habitants of these ancient houses, will appear in 
a future chapter. 14 : 
Another specimen of this arfist’s hic 
I have lately seen at a — s o 
Giles’s. It is a large piece, represen 
the Adelphi Terrace eat ' ’ em the 
Thames. In this is introduced what I remember 
to be most picturesque.—-The water-house at. 
the bottom of Villiers-streét, and the rude 
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ov tottering houses that had recent 
cry led down. ** What have we here?” 
said Scott, looking at Kit’s head upon the 


wall, and turning towards the my - and 
it,” ook- 


then again at the portrait—“ Wh 
ing significantly in his face, ‘‘ do you mean 
to pocket this affront?” Scott was a mis- 
chievous wag. ‘‘ I have had my revenge, 
Sir,” said my father’s apprentice ; and then 
leaving his loom, and ing Mr. Scott to 
walk into the next shop, he opened the cup- 
board door, and exhibited his a work, 
Doth any direful ill portend, 
No enemy can match a friend, 

Scott screamed with hter ; and vowed 
the “ little wasp should feel this sting.” And 
then he laughed again most boisterously. 
“* Give me the chalk,” H ’s friend. 
The blushing Kit obeyed, for he felt proud 
of ‘his success ; and then Scott wrote over 
—— satire, “* Lew talionis.” 

e next day my father, great uncle Za- 
chary, Hogarth, and Scott, al ther came 
ce up to the old shop, ‘* Well, Filch,”’ 
said ‘Hogarth.- Kit bowed, and sent the 
shuttle from right to left, and from left to 
right, quicker than lightning, and his feet ran 
over nay feoa meeepets: clatter, but 
not to e stunning 
laughter that burst from the other shop. 


ogarth had “seen the sight ;” he laughed 
doudest of the group ; when flying back again 
he exclaimed, “‘ Kit, you dog, I love you 


from my: heart ;” and going to the wall; he, 
in spite of all the efforts of his friends, obli- 


terated his caricature ; and turning to him 
whom it represented, said, “‘ Kit, if you rub 
out me and my dog, V'll break your 7 


there it remained upon the cupboard 
door, until the old premises, like the ** base- 
less fabric of a vision, left not a wreck 
bis ee 
othing appeared to gratify this great dra- 
matic painter more, than to be told some 
genuine instance of the moral effects of his” 
ints. He gave ae See a set of his 
* Industrious and Idle Apprentice,” in nar- 
row black frames, in the presence of the 
youths who worked in the shops, and desired 
they might hang in the “ pattern room,” as 
a “ pattern to you, young shopmute,” look- 
ing archly at Kit, said he. The tool box was 
brought, and he drove the nails in the wains- 


‘cot, and hung them himself; and such, I | fiend 


werily believe, were the beneficial effects of 
that pictorial and affecting series, that many 
a youth of the ,» turned out a good man 
from the contemp of these early efforts 
of the painter’s fruitful genius. Fervently do 
1 wish from my heart, that these were faith- 


fully copied, and distributed to every manu. |- 
factory in His Majesty’s dominions. Yea, as |- 


the maguage of painting is universal, that 
they were distributed Rhea too, for the ‘ad- 
vantage of the youth of the industrious class 
throughout the civilized world. 

The diffusion of these at home would pro- 
duce more good than a thousand tracts, 
houses .at Hungerford-stairs; Inigo Jones’s 
Wi . and buildings up ct rsitchalh 
many of which have been removed to make way 








for modera improvements. 


which the pious and the phi _ ic dis- 
perse at ex . For here vice is 
naturally depleted in its most odious shape, 
its consequences rendered strikingly 
terrible ; whilst emulation is rationally ex- 
cited, and the path to happiness and riches 
“—? erere to the ssennens perception. ' 
ogarth, I remember hearing my uncle 

Zachary say, was stimulated to try his talent 
at these moral. compositions, by reading a 
translation of the works ef a cynical French 
philosopher, who with Gallic flippancy, main- 
Ciel thas takeing ove a useless art !! 

Hogarth may be included amongst those 
British worthies who mainly contributed to 
the improvement of the manners of the last 
century—a fellow labourer with Addison and 
Steele, with Hawksworth, and the still more 
illustrious Johnson, in the céuse of puBLic 
VIRTUE. 

*¢ In walks of humour, in that cast of style, 
Which, probing to the quick yet. makes us 
smile; , : 

In comedy, his natural road to fame, 

Nor let me call it by a meaner name ; 

Where a beginning, middle, and an end, - 

Are aptly joined ; where parts on parts depend, 

Each made for each, -as bodies for their soul, 

a to nije one yg perfect — 
re a to eye is told, 

Which we eae the sei bah we behold; 

Hogarth unrivalled stands, and shall engage 

Unrivalled praise to the most distant age.” 

' This poetic eulogy, candour extorted from 
an offended contemporary wit. Had the 
clerical satirist, the bruiser Churchill, added 
* all his ce had approved,” it would 
not have rémained for a more virtuous and 
a kinder pen to render justice to our worthy 
artist ‘ 


Itis delightful to go back to those days, 
and as it were, to “converse with such 
honoured shades. Hogarth’s death, I have 
heard my father say, spread a general gloom. 
Tt was the subject of lamentation in every 
tavern, and all the social clubs were long 
accustomed to drink to his memory. The 
sensitive Sterne felt it a dread shock to his 

e frame ; attd Garrick’s sad coun- 
tenance rendered a-while the n-room 
dull. Sterne brooded over the privation in 
silent sentiment. Garrick’s more . active, 

t no less tender muse, soothed his affection 
by dictating this epitaph for his departed 


* Farewell, great painter of mankind, 

Who reach’d the noblest: point of art ; 

‘Whose pictar’d morals charm the mind, 

And ~~ ; the eye correct the heart. 

If genius fire thee, reader, stay ; 

If natere touch thee drop a tear; 

If neither move thee, turn away, 

For Hogarth’s honour'd dust lies here.” 

erhaps was ever a greater en- 

» than he. It was ever up- 

in his thoughts, and London in the 
George II., afforded ample subject 

pencil. 


No maa 
in 


This was the last epoch for 
the “ deve! of character.” 
esate n, -however rich, could 

now, the grotesque cast of London’s 
ng narrow city; even but men A B sone 


? Or who ‘that ‘had not peraw 
Pret atrect, to ‘wit, mitst the 


thousand 
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monster signs, swinging and loudly creaking 
in'a wintry wind, joining in pe | with the 
multifarious wares suspended o’er the open 
shops, and huge projecting bulks, pots, 


brazen kettles, tongs, and frying-pans, jing-° 


ling discordant over-head, together witl the 
crouds of oddities jostling each other right 
and left from off the greasy, quaggy pebbles, 

egainat the cuba posts. Aye, who I 
- , could dream of what it was, seeing what 
t is? 

Then the tailor was well known, tho’ 
lacking his symbols of the shears and goose, 
whilst a stay-maker was distinct from him, A 
barber could be descried the full length of 
Cornhill. Then it was each branch of busi- 
ness that a man pursued stood manifest 
either in his coat, or hat, or wig, his apron, 
sleeves, jacket, or general gait. Then the 
observant could divine almost as well of what 
profession, business, trade, place, office, 
calling, appointment and persuasion any one 
was as he could tell the commodity sold in 
every shop, by the significance of its sign. 

Then the purblind might discriminate 
*twixt an arch-bishop and a prelate subordi- 
nate ; an-arch-deacon and a dean; a vicaranda 
curate, by outward garb as well as superficial 
measurement ; might know a tavern-keeper 
from him that did an ale-house keep. No one 
mistook a pettyfogging lawyer for an un- 
dertaker, nor parish-clerk nor sextonfor a 
beadle, nor regular physician for a ing 
paltry quack, nor spemerery for either. Nor 

id even a country lout, newly dubbed a por- 
ter, after a month’s sojournment midst the 
ever changing scene, accost a leather-dresser 
for a peruquier, or he for a baker aught, 
tho’ all the three were white as miller. 

All the watch-makers of Clerkenwell, 
masters, journeymen, apprentices, looked 
as “ like to like,” as dial plates. The 
weavers too of Spitalfields were of the same 
cut and trim,'as tho’ each were the manu- 
facture of the loom. _ Then it was, “ O, rare 
the times !” that matters of exterior ap- 
rance, were @ very, personal superscription, 
and told you in language plain enough, in 
what street each man lived, and what he did 
daily to earn his mutton. 

a er ne Se EEE RTP SI RN TA RS 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





A CONCISE VIEW OF THE INCONTINENCE 
OF THE CLERGY ANTERIOR TO THE R5- 
FORMATION. 

(Continned.) 

The rules respecting the behaviour of the 
moriks and nuns were excessively strict ; 
thus, Lanfranc appointed, in the priory ~ 
St. Gregory, Canterbury, ‘‘ ministros quoq 
atque Pg qui modis omnibus obser. 
varent ne aliquid eis deesset, neque viris, ad 
feminas, vel feminis ad viros & i fa- 
cultas ulla adesset.” * ee ee oe, 
were, I fear, little regarded ; for it appears, 
that the nuns of St. Sepulchres, Canterbury, 
were, at the command of Pope cage 
VIlith, ii ‘this letters to Archbishop Win- 








chelsea and his suffragans, confined to 
 eloisters in 1305, for their irregularity and 
eli. 1. 
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ill behaviour.t Indeed,.we may obtain the | I have leuer here an harlotrie, or a somers And make A og saie with mouthe, I lie, 


clearest.view of the manner in which the 
clergy lived during the 14th century, (allow- 
ing for a little exaggeration in the account,) 
from a pamphlet { printed afterwards in 
1531, and entitled, ‘“‘ The praier and com- 
playnte of the ploweman vnto Christe written 
not long after the yere of our Lord 1300 ;” 
in which the writer breaks out into the follow- 
ing complaint :-—‘ Leue* Lorde, zif good 
men forsaken the companye of woman, and 
nedes the moten> haue the gouernayle of 
man, then moten they ben‘ yeoupled with 
schrewes, and therfore thy spoushode, that 
thou-madest in dlenesse from synne, it y 
now ychaunged in ta lykynge of the flesch ; 
and Lorde, this ys a gret myschefe ynto thy 
puple.¢ And younge prestes and men of 
religion for defaute of wives maken many 
wymen horen, and drawen thorow her yuel ¢ 
ensample many other men to synne ; and the 
ese that they lvuen in, and their welfare, ys 
agret cause of this myschefe. And Lorde, 
me thinketh, that these ben quaynte f orders 
of religion, and none of thy secte, that zolen 
taken’ horen, whilke God forfende, and for- 
saken wyues that God commaundes and 
gyuen her selfe to ydelenes, that is the moder 
of all nouztines.” And in another place, he 
says, “ Lorde, what heryenge » ys it to fetch 
dead. mennes bones out of the ground there 
as they schulden kyndelich roten, and schr- 
yuen? hem in gold and in silver? And 
suffren* the. quyke bones of thyne images 
perish for defaute of sustenaunce, and rooten! 
ta the hoore house in abominable lecherye ?” 
Again, “ And Lorde, he that calleth hym- 
self thy viker yp on earth™, will not suffren 
prestes to taken hem wynes, for that ys 
azeins his lav: but Lorde, he will dis- 
pensen with hem. to kepen horen for a certen 
sum of mon®. And Lorde, all horedome ys 
forfended* in thy lam, And Lorde, this 
makes puple for the most parte leuen that 
letcherye ys no synne.” §, - A similar cha- 
racter of the above, is observable in the 
following lines of Robert Langland, written 
towards the close of this (the 14th) century : 
after enumerating several clerical vices, 4-4 
makes a priest speak thus : 
1 am occupied euerie day, holy day and other 
With idle tales at ye al aie while 
in churches. 
God's paine and his passion full silde » thinke 
__ [thereon ; 

i ey feble men, ne fettred folke in 
—~_ Pe 5 

+ Walsingham Hist. Angl. Anno 28 Edw, I. 
mg 1301.. Battely's Edit. of Somner. p. 37. 


3 This scarce work is reprinted in the Harl. 
Misc. vol.i. It was this pamphlet that gave 
rise ay two invectives of Chaucer and 





¢ Be. 4 People. 
- t ret take. Worship. 
‘Suffer. | Rot. ™ The Pope. 
» Monty.’ © Forbidden. or a 

§ In a curious book, called “ The: Golden 
Fleece,” by Orpheus Junior, in 1626, which re- 
Proves very severely the lives’ of. the quondam 
clergy, are some severely corroborative lines 
which we may not quote. 

P Seldom. 


* Beloved, > They must. 
$ Evil. f Cunning. 
1 Bushrine, 





gaine, 
Or leasings to laagh at, and bilye my neigh-. 


bours, 

Then all that eucr Marke made, Math, John, 
and Lucas, 

And Uigiles, and fasting daies, all these let I 


passe, : 
And lie in bed in lent, and mi lemman in mine 
armes, 

Chaucer, who wrote his poem of ‘ The 
Court in Love,” in 1346, represents a crowd 
of monks, friars, and nuns, as attending it, 
and grieving, that they are exiled from it, 
by being -confined in convents, &c. The 
monks and friars use these words : 

Then saide the monkes and freres in the tide, 
Well may we curse our abbe’s and our place, 
Our statutes sharpe to sing in copes wide, 
Chastly to kepe us oute of love’s grace, 

And never to fele comforte ne solace ; 

Yet suffre we the hete of loves fire, 

And after other happely we desire. 

O fortune coursed! why nowe and wharfore, 
Hast thou, they said, berafte us liberté, 
Sithe nature gave us &c. 

And appetite to love and lovers be: 

Why mote we suffre soche adversite 

Diane to serve, and Venus to refuse ? 

Ful often this matter doth us muse. . V. 1114. 


The author of the Golden Fleece, (already 
quoted below in a note,) ascribes this un- 
chasteness to their being prevented from 
marrying ; and insinuates, that nunneries 
were erected. by their suggestions, so as to 
be able, by means of them, to satisfy their 
irregular inclinations ; although this opinion 
cannot be subscribed to, yet, as the passage 
is curious, I shall insert it without any apo- 
logy :—‘ For themselves being to continue 
for ever unmarried, they burned in lust, and 
left no trick unattempted to beguile wives 
and maides. But among all their sleights, 
they preuayled .aboue all when they drew 
men to build nunneries, that they might 
allure prettie wenches thither, with whom 
they might ioyne the more freely to coole 
their raging lusts. Insomuch, that the 
wariest of them, seeing some of their sweet 
hearts too fruitfull, they studied physic, and 
gave them _drenches to destroy their fruit ; 
or if that wrought not -the effect, for the 
eredit of their votaries, they held it no great 
sinne to murther it, as soone as ever it came 
to light : which diuelish acts.of theirs since 
the preaching of the Gospel. are daily dis- 
couered 
where the skuls of many infants haue beene 
lately found.”—Page 62. The horrible cha- 
racters of the vegtallth in those da’ rs _ in- 
terspersed throu e writings 0 ucer, 

articularly: in his Canterbury Tales, his 
lowman’s Tale, &c. &c.; in- the last, he 


thus reprobates their vanity and incon- |. 
tinence: - ‘ 

Of scarlet aud gaie gounes, 

That mote be ‘for the newe, 


To clippen .and kisen in tounes, 

The damoniles that to the daunce sewe : 
te . * 

Mennis wives thei wollin hold, 

And though that thei bin right sorry, 

To speke thei shull not be so bold, 

For sompning to the consistory, 


in ponds and other hidden places,. 





Thou thei it sawin with ther eye, 
His letnmian holden openly, 
No man so hardy to aske why. 

* * sailehi 


. 
They use horedom, and harlottrie, 
And couetise, &c. * 

At the Notabilis Visitatatio de Seleburne, 
in Hampshire, A.D. 1387, by William of 
Wykehain, among various irregularities prac- 
tised in that monastery, was this : 

V. Item, quia ostia ecclesie atq ; claustre 
prioratds vestri predicti non serventur, nec 
serantur temporibus debitis, nec modo de- 
bito, ut deceret, sed custodia eorundem agitur 
et omittitur multociens negligenter, adeo 
quod suspecte personet et alie inhoneste, 
per ecclesiam et claustrum hujusmodi ince- 
dunt frequenter in tenebris ptq; umbris 
temporibus eciam suspectis et illicitis inde- 
center; unde dampna et scandala varia 

luries provenerunt et imposterum verisimi- 
iter poterunt provenire f, &e. He likewise 
complains, that some of the canons, living 
dissulutely after the flesh, and not after the 
—_— had slept naked in their beds without 
their breeches and shirts,§ which was a 
grievous violation of one.of the Augustine 
rules. 

I think I have advanced a sufficient num- 
ber of authorities, to prove the generality 
and frequency of this vice among the clergy ; 
their religious duties were in fact a mere 
meceey | the devotion they displayed was. 
assumed, and exclusively confined to the 
ceremonious fooleries of the Popish ritual,. 
without either their hearts being engaged, or 
their minds elevated towards the mercy seat 
of their gracious and beneficent Creator. In: 
short, I cannot. conclude this paper with 
greater truth or propriety than in the words 
of Malvern, who, in the following quaint 
lines, tells us in what light he considered re- 
ligion in those days : 

Now is religion a rider, a romer by streate 

A leader-of love days, and a loud ; 

A se nap on a palfry from maner to maner, 

A heape of hounds, &c. Pass. X. 
(To be continued.) 








To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. || 


Sir,—Having observed in the Literary 
Gazette of the 7th instant, an anecdote of the 
late Captain Sir Peter Parker, which T know 


* Chaucer, ed. Urry. pp. 179 & 189. 
t Even so late as the reign of Aine, in all 
indictments, &c. the term perséne suspecte was 





used to signify w-—s, 
t Vid. Gilb, White’s Hist. Selburne, in App. 


§ X. Item, quod nonnulli canonici.domis 
secundiim carnem putiusywam secundim spiritum 
dissoluté viventes, Sc.—-nude jacent in lectis 
absque femoralibus, &c. 
lj 1t will readily be believed that’ we could 
mean no disrespect to the memory of this gallant 
sailor, who fell gloriously fighting his: country’s 
battles. The anecdotes (inserted without much 
consideration) appeared to us to be nothing 
more than descriptions of eccentricities rather 
characteristic of, our gallant seamen—frolics in 
no respect discreditable to the brave officer to 
whom they were imputed, and the recollection 
of whom we cherish with teclings of the highest 
sympathy anc admiration. Ep, 












to be wholly unfounded, I take the liberty of 
addressing you, with a view to correct the 
snistake. 

From my intimate acquaintance with the 
family, I can take upon me to assert, that 
in no instance had he ever incurred the dis- 

leasure of either his father or his grand- 
Fother. He was the son of Vice Adwiral 
Christopher Parker, who died in 1804, and 
grandson of Sir Peter Parker, who died Ad- 
miral of the Fleet of England in 1811. I can 
further assure you, that he never served at 
any time. under the command either of his 
father or grand . 

I trust, that after this explanation, you 
will feel the propriety of doing justice to a 
gallant officer, who lost his life in the service 
of his country ; and remove any unfavourable 
impression against his fermnenge which your 
report may have occasioned, by a frank and 
canilid avowal of the mistake. 1 am, Sir, 

Your humble servant, 
VERITAS. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE NEW CONTINENT. 


We have been favoured with the followin 
extract from the log-book of the brig Wil- 
liams, by a vessel just arrived from Buenos 
Ayres. It states several particulars respect- 
ing the newly-discovered continent of New 
Shetland, or South Shetland ; and as every 
thing relative to this matter is interesting, 
we lay it exactly as it has reached us before 
our readers. was a map with the 
packet, but it ap » (with the exception 
of Dalrymple’s chart) to be similar to that 
in Brewster's Philosophical Journal, which 
may be referred to. 


apne) er the Brig William's Log Book, 
ona ovage Srom Buenos Ayres to Val- 
pariso. Feb. \9th 1819. 


ls¢ Track.—Having sailed round to the 
eastward of the Falkland Islands, and keep- 
ing our reach to the southward and westward, 
winds variable from south to south west, in 
lat. 62° 40’ south, and long. 60° 00’ west 
by chronometer. Land or Ice was discover- 
ahead, bearing S. E. by S. distant about 

"2 leagues, blowing hard gales with flyin 
showers of snow, the day breaking at 6 A.M. 
wore ship to the northward, at 9 A.M. 
more patente aml clear ; a large field of ice 
was distant 10 miles; at noon moderate 
fine weather ; lat. observed, 62° 17’ south, 
long. 60° 12’ west; wore ship and made 
sail for land again at 2 P. M. ; the large bo- 
dy of ice bore west distant 4 miles; at 4 
. M. tacked ship the land or islands bear- 

y E. to §. 8. E. distan 





Li 
me 
a 





3 | vation, in lat. 62°53’ 





sounded, Idetérmined on looking for it again, 
and steering in w parallel of 12’ south 
for the Islands, when in lat. 67° 00’ west, 
on 15th June at 6 P. M. and in the above lat. 
found the vessel completely beset with bro- 
ken ice, standing immediately to the north, 
under easy sail, and going at the rate of 1 ¢ 
to 2 miles per hour ; night very dark ; it was 
found impossible to make further progress 
this season, in consequence thereof we aban- 
doned the attempt, and stood on for our des- 
tined port. Op arrival, notwithstanding all 
the precaution that was observed, the ice had 
torn off the vessel’s bottom several sheets of 
copper. 
rom Mantinidio to Valpariso. 

3d Track.—aA feer from this place, 
we were favoured with fine weather and a 
fair wind, which allowed us to 
Horn in 14 days, the wind then favourable 
to go to the westward; however, as it was 
our intention to make the islands, we stood 
—_ 8. S. E. and on the 15th Oct. at 6 P.M. 
made them distant 3 leagues, in lat. 62° 30’ 
south, and long. 60° 00/ west; bore up and 
sailed towards them ; at four miles distant 
sounded in 40 fathoms, fine black sand, 
islands bearing E. by S. at S. E. by S. sounded 

ain in 60 fathom, sand bottom. Hauled 
off during the night to north; at daylight 
stood in at three leagues distance from the 
islands ; sounded and found 95 fathoms, fine 
samly bottom, at 8 A. M. clear pleasant wea- 
ther ; saw the main land S. 8. E. dis- 
tant from the islands about three leagues. 
Having now as far as the Cape found the land 
to run off to N. E, to the eastward, 
sounded. and found it similar to the former. 

The point which is called North Foreland, 
bearing E. by 8. we hauled in for it, and got 
the island to bear N. W. distant halfa league, 
sounding regular from 20 to 35 fathoms; fine 
bottom, sand and gravel ; finding the weather 
favourable, sent in the boat and succeeded 
in landing : it was found to be barren and 
covered with snow; seals were observed 
about the shore in abundance. Night coming 
on the boat returned, when we made sail off 
the shore for the night; m the morning al- 
tered the course so as to keep the land to 
the southward in view. At 11 A. M. the 
North Foreland bore E. 8. by E. distant five 
leagues ; the land then took a S. E. direction. 

After this we hauled to the westward, and 


‘oceeded i e 
om agen fee vediiie tlada made —_ 
t 


and | Williams, and ed some trees on 


e 
land to the 8. W. of the Cape, stretching in 
a §. W. direction; the weather beeame thick 
and squally ; made sail to the westward, 
having sailed about 150 miles W.S. W. 
The weather: more settled, saw 
another headland about E. N.E., dis- 
tant about 10 leagues, very high ; by obser- 
south, and long: per 
chronom. 63° 40’, west of Greenwich, named 


the Smith’s Cape ; found the land to extend 
3 | at the Cape in aso y direction, Finding 
it dangeroys to | rther to the south- 


It is to be bemarked, that the land was 








Sovereign Lord George III., King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and in thle rine plant- 
ed the Union, and left a board stating the 
discoverer, &c. 





TRIGONOMETRICAL SURVEY. 


We learn frow a northern correspondent, 
that Dr. M‘Culloch, of Blackheath, has been 
in the Shetland Isles all this summer, by 
order of the Board of Ordnance, being asso- 
ciated with the trigonometrical survey, un- 
der the late General Mudge, and continued 
by Captain Colby. The leading object of 
the survey is to ascertain the specific gravity 
and density of the earth at the stations, and 
in the circuits where the Zenith Sector was 
placed ; for determining the extreme north- 
ern point of the meridional are begun by the 
late General Roy, and now continued from 
Dunnon to Balta. These corrections are 
required to determine any eventual errors 
arising from a deviation of the plumb line, 
and also the local influences capable of af- 
fecting the pendulum, as used by Dr. Gre- 
gory and M. Biot, and more lately by Cap- 
tain Kater. The whole is connected with 
similar Pactra: —— on for some 

t, on the meridional arc in question 
sate pitas through England and Scotland. 
This effect on astronomical instruments was 
first noticed by the French and Spanish as- 
tronomers in South America, and applied 
by Dr. cree om to the problem of deter- 
mining the earth’s density. It is treated of at 
full length in Baron de Zach’s work, and the 
necessity of attending to it was strongly urg- 
ed by the late lamented Dr. Playfair. The 
conduct of the Board of Ordnance, in select- 
ing Dr. M‘Culloch for an investigation of 
such importance to science, deserves the 
highest praise, and is an earnest of the at- 
tention they have paid to the due and accu- 
rate execution of this important work. Dr. 
M‘Culloch is farther, we are informed, ex- 
tending his observation, so as to forma 
ological map of the Shetland Isles, which 
will be added to the general =. and 
mineral map of Scotland, in which he has 
made so great progress, and which, we un- 
derstand, will shortly published by the 
Board of Ordnance in a form corresponding 
with that of the maps now publishing under 
their inspection.—(£din. Even. Courant.) 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
[By Correspondents.} 


TO CINDERELLA. 
Sweet Cinderella! thine the graceful skill, 
To ve the housemaid’s dirt-destroying 
room : 
"Tis thine Arachne’s venom’d blood to spill, 
Or webless drive her from her silken loom‘ 
I saw thee (well against my ribs might throb 
My heart) as on he chequer-apron’d knee, 
With ve? ae glove-sheathed hand the 
Thoud’st polish, ‘till reflected thou might’st 
see 


Well as in Warren’s bright-emblackened boot, 
Thy toil, empassioned charms, an¢ hamid 
face; 


> 
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Nor dream that ought abové thy sli 'd foot, 
My greedy gaze could ly trace. 
*Tis thine with pliant wrist to twirl the mop— 

Science refin’d ! to untutor’d maids denied ; 
The circling wool throws forth the * big round 


drop,” 
And the bright crystal shower scatters wide. 


Oft have I seen thee wanton in the sun, 
And mark with mirthful eye the glitt’ring 


rays ; 
Then turn he quickly round in vengeful fun, 
And aim the rainy torrent in my face ! 
Think, Cinderella! of the happy day 
When plump I met you on the kitchen stairs, 
I seiz'd a kiss,—and for my amorous play, 
Your wash-hand water took me unawares ! 


Bethink how oft I have confest to thee, 

My bosom burn'd with thee to rule the roast; 

You'd fondly listen, while you made the tea, 

And laugh for tmischief when I burnt the 
toast. 


Oft as my plate I'd polish, did I swear 
Thou wert more worth tian gold and silver 


too . 
That if with me my fortune thou would’st share, 
I'd pawn my soul to Issacha the Jew! 


And now thou'lt leave me for the dapper groom 
Who drives you out in Master’s new calash : 

Soon will he take Suetina in your room— 
Cinder! he only wants to *‘ cut a dash !”” 


He talks of love, of flames, of fire and brimstone, 
And vows that all is true he ever spoke ;— 
Its all a lie! for his falsehood I would him 


stone— 
The fiery groom you’ll find will end in smoke. 
I have been constant as the Jack, my Cinder! 
His fickle heart you ne’er can hope to catch ; 
My breast soon lit—as sparks soon kindle tinder, 
And all I long and sigh for is a match ! 
Still I forgive, and should’st thou e’er hereafter 
Find that his vows are false, my heart sincere 
We'll make it up again, in mirth and laughter, 
And thou again shalt find a welcome here. ¢ 
But should’st thou still forget both me and mine, 
Still turn upon me that relentless frown ; 
Yet let mine ashes, Cinder! join with thine, 
And—let the dustman have ’em for a crown. 
EpcGar, 





Tmpromptu.—On a Young Lady with an Impe- 
diment in her Speech. 

“Now Tom, ’tis your turn—come give us 
your toast,” 

“* Here’s Maria !” “* Why she? Not one charm 

ne can she boast.’’ 

There, sir, you are wrong—to deny it is 

vain ; 


Though her face is, her 
plain.” language can not be 








RUSTICS AND SCHOOLMASTERS, 
“* O knew he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he.” So whilome Thomson 


sung, 
Extolling thereby with his deathless 
. The blades, whe dwelling vara shedes among, 
yy ver ps ram, goose, bullock, cock or hen, 
a Stub the earth, and shovel up the dung: 
oh le little happy, that I think 
Thomare praised them he was much in 


Good, greasy Jemmy! were you askedto change 
With him of ss you thas bepraise the lot, 

You'd think, L ween, the offer somewhat strange, 
And answer—‘“ Thank you, sir, I’d rather 

not.” 

And own you much preferred the kitchen range, 
And dulcet murmurings of the well lined pot, 

To any range of starved poetic trees, 

Or happy whisperings of the western breeze. 

Elsewhere he gives his praises as he ought, 
Singing or saying to his sounding lute, 

** Delightful ! to rear the tender thonght, 
To teach the young idea how to shvot!” 
Ay, that’s the happiness indeed! which nought 
Surpasses here on earth beyond dispute : 
What do I say? onearth? I’m sure ’tis given 

As a supreme beatitude in heaven. 
O tribe of pedagogues supremely blest‘ 
To whom this most delightful task ’pertains, 
Yours is the tranquil sunshine of the breast, 
And yours the bliss ye bland Arcadian swains : 
Although I should contrive to do my best, 
And bite my nails, and beat my head for 


brains, 
Yet [ should not be able to express 
Your most exalted glorious happiness. 


’Tis yours, high seated on exalted throne, 
Armed with awe-striking sceptre in the hand, 

With eye of lordly glance, and haughty tone, 
Over your tiny train to hold command; 

And many a dolorous sigh and sorrowing moan, 
Attends the waving of that magic wand, 

By which you make theelements of speech 
ount upwards to the cranium through the 

breech. 


High is your rule, extending far and wide 
O’er venerable Grammar’s gay domain ; 
Noun, pronoun, verb, you sce on every side, 
Owning the sway despotic of your reign. 
*Tis yours to lord in prim prosodial pride, 
O’er longs and shorts of hexametric strain, 
And yours the rule, unquestioned as the Pope’s, 
O’er rhetoric’s figures; and o’er rhetoric’s 
tropes. 

*€ Delightful task !”’ (I quote it once again) 
Is yours, the young idea to uprear ! 
I envy you your lot, you happy men, 
So sweet the pastime, and the toil so dear, 
I—but I see my too loquacious pen 
Has tired the reader's eye, and hearer’s ear— 
So truce to verse.—-F go to fill a jorum, 
And drink “ Salutem pomgeieren 

.d.F. 





LYRICS. 
I. Love. 
In vain you bid my muse aspire 
To sing of loftier themes ; 
Nought melts so sweetly from the lyre 
As love’s delicious dreams. ie 
Oh, none can sing but what they feel ; 
And I feel only love, 
And Eve’s soft hour, when triflers steal, 
A ramble in the grove ! 
Oh, rather far than feast with kings, 
With Emma would I stray, 
When her eye says ten thousand things 
Her tongue may never say ! 
In those fond moments, when she turns 
Her amorous lips to mine, 
And all my soul within me burns 
With extacy divine! 
Or when she every boon denies 
To make me fonder seek ; 
While soft desire lights up her eyes 





And burns @pon her check. 


Oh ! these are themes that [ can sing, 
For these my passions move ; 


My lyre, tho’ changed, thro’ every string, 
‘Would only answer love ! 


IL. Time's Forelock. 
Oh! by the paleness of thy face, 
And wildness of thine eye, 
A lover’s eye can quickly trace 
What thoughts beneath them lie. 
Then why not gather love’s sweet flowers 
Before their bloom is dead? 
They lose their freshness, when the hours 
Of youth’s sweet May are fled Le 





BILLINGSGATE MUSIC. 
Hark! Billingsgate music 
Melts o’er the sea, 
Falling light from some alehouse, 
Where Kerry men be ; 
And fishwomen’s voices 
. Roar over the deep, 
And waken around us 
The billows from sleep. 


Our potatoe boat gently 
Wades over the wave, 
While they call one another 
Rogue, baggage, and knave! 
We listen—we listen— 
How happy are we, 
To hear the sweet music 
Of beauteous Tralee ! 


Tralee Bay, Sept. 1, 1620. W. F. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE WANT OF A: PENNY. 

For want of a penny in one’s pocket, it is 
impossible a pdr. is: a to which 
one may be exposed in all places, but cer- 
tainly no where more than in Paris, Nothing 
can plead more forcibly in favour of econo- 
my than the following narrative, which we 
extract from a French journal, for the bene- 
fit of those who visit Paris. 

‘* Anxious to find the minister from whom 
I was about to solicit a favour for my best 
friend, I left home in a hurry, and forgot 
my purse. The keeper of the Pont-des- 
Arts*, however, soon reminded me of my ne- 
glect ; and as mere civility is not accounted 
good payment there, more than elsewhere, 
I turned back, in order to pass over the Pont- 
Neuf. One of those artists who take their 
station on the edge of the boot-path, pro- 
posed to brush the dust off my shoes for a 
penny. 1 passed on and pretended not to 
hear him. On reaching his Excellency’s 
house, I learned that he had set out for his 
country seat about five minutes before, 
namely, just while I was going round by the 
Pont-Neuf. My friend was enstonrie oan 
ing his appointment! Vexed by this un- 
lucky accident, I mechanically sought for 
something to divert my spirits. I drew out 
my snufi-box ; but to my mortification it 
was empty, and I am notin the habit of 
running in debt at the tobacconist’s. — 

“1 walked slowly on, and a miserable 
~* "There is a toll upon this bridge, and none 
on the Pont Neuf, which is higher up the 





river Seine. Ep. 











picture soon attracted my notice. A wretch- 
ed family, stretched on the street, in a state 
of starvation, implored me to give them a 
single penny. Alas! I was even poorer 
than they. Raising my eyes to heaven, I 
discovered a slight degree of darkuess. I 
was about to enquire the cause, when a lit- 
tle boy begged me to look at the eclipse 
through his smoked glass, for a penny. In 
spite of my curiosity, 1 walked on, and post- 
poned for twenty-seven years the pleasure 
which I might have enjoyed at the present 
moment. 

“‘Plunged in melancholy reflections, my 
attention was suddenly attracted by a man 
running out of breath, and roaring, /’vila la 
liste! I recollected that I had ventured to 
——* ticket in the lottery ; but ualuckily 

could not, at that moment, conveniently as- 
certain whether or not Fortune had ceased to 
persecute me. I continued to walk on, but 
was soon stopped bya real Cardonaro, who 
was sweeping the streets :—passez, payez, 
he exclaimed. Being totally unable to ful- 
filthe second condition, I was ‘resolved to 
evade the first, and I escaped with a hearty 
splashing. 

** Meanwhile an uproar in the street an- 
nounced the publication of the new ordinance 
relative to Sub-Prefects, in which one of my 
old college-companions was deeply fnter- 
ested. I was all anxiety to learn the par- 
ticulars; but what was my mortification 
when the fellow who was selling the ordi- 
nance, roared out, with Stentorian lungs, 
that its price was only one penny. Vexed 
beyond all endurance at these successive (is- 
appointments, I entered a cliurch, where I 
hoped: to enjoy a little rest, while at the 
same time I fulfilled a pious duty; but I had 
not been there more than five minutes, when 
I recollected that there was to be a collec- 
tion for the benefit of the poor. I imme- 
diately left the church :—the museum was 
at hand; I proceeded thither, but was in- 
formed it was necessary to leave my stick at 
the door. It may naturally be supposed that 
when T determined to postpone my pleasure 
till to-morrow, my passion for the fine arts 
easily accommodated itself to the ill fortune 
T had experienced throughout the day. 
Three ladies of my acquaintance arrived at 
the door in a coach. I ran to assist them in 
atighting, when immediately four flower 
women thrust their baskets under my 
nose, and begged me to buy the ladies a bou- 
quet for only one penny. Like a. skilful 
general I turned the position, and accompa- 


nied my three friends as far as the vestibule, 


whence I returned only to fall a prey to the 
persecutions of the officious fellow who bad 
opened the coach door, and let down the 
steps. However I soon got rid of him by 
replying, with the airof a Croesus, that I 
had no change, and the by-standers little 
suspected the full truth of the assertion. 

“T now hastened: home ; and taking the 
necessary sum, flew to the saving-box*, where 
I deposited the little capital which will se- 
cure to me a revenue of five contimes-per 


* Equivalent to our excelleat Savings Banks; 
and though the inconveniences of this lively 
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day, being, by sad experience, too well 
convinced of the inconveniences that may 
arise from the want of a penny.” 





FAMILY COMFORT. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir.—I am a young lawyer, and went last 
Monday to visit a friend, to whom I shall 
give the name of Barnet. He has long press- 
cd me to quit the turmoil of London, for 
Halcyon Hall, which he calls his earthly 
Paradise. He relinquished the bar on mar- 
rying a on to whom he was fondly at- 
tached, and is the father of a very promising 
family. With health, talents, prosperity, 
love, arid esteem, miingled in his cup, he 
seems to have little to do in this world, but 
thankfully to enjoy, and cheerfully distribute 
its blessings. 

The day after my arrival, when ‘convers- 
ing on some interesting topics with Mrs. 
Barnet, she remarked it was cold.—lI dis- 
sented—and our conversation continued as 
before: but on her husband’s entrance, she 
repeated the remazk, with a sort of childish 
appeal to his pity in her face. He said it 
was remarkably warm, one of the warmest 
days this summer. : 

She—(with increasing, and well perform- 
ed shiverings)—‘‘ You may think it warm, 
who have walked to the farm, like the well- 
fed mayor, when he visits the prisoners’ 
cold cells ; but we, who have been sitting 
still, find it remarkably cold.” 

He.“ have not walked to the farm—I am 
sure I go very liitle to the farm—the poor 
farm—but I assure you ’tis very hot.” 

She. ‘‘ The thermometer was lower in my 
room to-day than yesterday.” 

He. “ It’s higher now in the shade.” 

She. (with chattering teeth.) ‘I feel it 
colder—horridly cold.” 

Mr. Barnet left his coffee cooling, to seek 
the thermometer; but alas! even this iin- 
partial umpire decided nothing, for the de- 
bate was continued, as to the different effects 
of cold, though the degrees might be the 
same, as it was modified by damps, high 
winds, health, situation, &c. &c. Physics, 
metaphysics, illustration, authorities, anec- 
dotes, witticisms, were all pressed into the 
service with unsparing, but perverted inge- 
nuity, and the debate lasted as long as our 
time of being together in the morning. 

We were talking very comfortably at din- 
ner, when the propriety of giving to one of 
the children some mutton, very little roasted, 
being questioned by his mother, and su 
ported by his father, led us a second wild 
goose chase. The habits of the Greeks and 
Romans—the practice of our pugilists and 
running gentlemen—the moral effects of eat- 
ing raw meat—its property of inspiring cru- 
elty—the opinions of eminent physicians and 
of fruitful matrons—the danger of a progress 
from this taste to cannibalism, all passed in 
review, and the debate was only adjourned 





writer are not likely to affect those who may 
place their money in such receptacle, we trust 
the lesson may be felt by those to whom a 
penny is still more valuable. Ep. 











by Mrs. Barnev’s leaving us for the drawing 
room. . 

. Conviction, of course, is-never produced, 
or even affected ; and as.to pleasantry, you 
know how seklom family jests are amusing. 
They are usually either insipid to indifferent 
hearers, or sub-acid ; and the watchful eye 
of the joker, that insists on catching that of 
his ‘patient, is to me unspeakably tiresome. 
In short, I shall take my leave immediately, 
unless they adopt what I now venture to pros 
pose, penis) wys entertaining paper mects 
their eye. My plan is, that. when one 
asserts an opinion or a fact, and the’ other 
differs, the first speaker should have the pri- 
vilege of making a rejoinder, and then the 
matter should drop, or be referred to a secret 
committee. This would leave those powers 
of conversation my friends eminently pos- 
sess, free for more agreeable topics, and clear 
their countenances from a certain ‘anxious 
expression, for which no other circumstance 
in their habits or state of mind appeats to 
lay the smallest foundation. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, &c. &e. - 
Haléyou Hail, Oct. 1. J.J. 











THE DRAMA. 


Covent Garren.—Nothing of a novel 
nature has been produced since our last; 
indeed it seems to be the system of the Win- 
ter Theatres now to begin the-season without 
much effort, and reserve theirstrength for 
after Christmas. The old dramas acted 
here however, Henri Quatre, Rob Roy, The 
Antiquary, &c., together with the altera- 
tions in the house, have drawn full audiences. 

Haymarket. — At this theatre a: Mr. 
Hicks, who made his debut in that part last 
— at Covent Garden, has repeated Ham- 
ct. His faults are perhaps curable, for they 
consist most prominently of astoop, a drawl, 
and an entire want of marking in the bye- 
play ; and good sense and practice may re- 
medy these defects. In other respects he 
is a tall, slender, gentlemanly person, with a 
good eye and expressive countenance. Mind 
and vigour, if he possess the one and can 
supply the other, may make him a perform- 
er belonging to the superior class : as yet, 
Hamlet is above his powers. j 


ree re a 
_ VARIETIES. 


M. St. Martin, the author of Memoires sué 
? Armenie, &c. has been chosen a meinber of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
lettres, in the room of M. Tochon, deceased. 
—(French Paper). : 

The King of Prussia has appointed M. Von 
Tieck, the sculptor, to be a professor of the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Berlin. 

M. Rabbonii, first flute player at the theatre 
of La Scala at Milan, lately performed at 
the Opera Italien at Paris. The French 
critics. do not speak very highly- of his 
talents. 

The celebrated sculptor Thorwaldsen is 
about to visit Warsaw, to execute @ mo 
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nument to the memory of Prince Joseph 
Poniatowsky. 

Scunrrure.—The works of the students 
who were admitted to pre. siepad the grand 
prizes of sculpture, have been exhibited in 
the ¢ gallery of the Academy of Fine Arts. 

figures are about four feet high. The 
subject is Cain the moment after he has 
murdered Abel. Two of the figures par- 
ticularly merit attention ; namely, those 
marked 5 andl 7. nant 

The 5th is remarkable for the simplicity 
of the attitude, and the correct expression 
‘of the head. Itis huwever to be regretted, 
that the play of the muscles is somewhat 
too feebly defined in the lower part of the 
‘ ,and the feet do not sufficiently par- 
ticipate in the general motion. The idea 
which is naturally formed of the uncouth 
figure of Cain, and the terror with which ke 
must have been seized on hearing the voice 
ofthe Almighty, sufficiently prove that theq 
subject ought to be treated in the powerful 
‘style of which Michael Angelo has furnished 
so many excellent models. 

The 7th would leave almost nothing to be 
wished fur, if the head were rather more 
youthful. The motion of the body is given 
with perfect truth, and the whole figure is 
remarkable for anatomical correctness. 

French Journal. 

Vaulting Ambition.—A rope-dancer lately 
applied to the magistrate of a little town in 
‘Switzerland, for permission to perform with- 
in his jurisdiction. The magistrate refused, 
observing that the country was already over- 
run with mountebanks: ‘‘ but, (said the 
dancer) Iam not one of the common class ; 
here is a proof of my superiority :” with 
these words he leaped completely over the 
head of the magistrate, and this feat of agi- 
lity gained him the indulgence he applied for. 

Anumber of persons at Darlaston, having 
read in a Birmingham paper that the Eclipse 
would be “ visible from that town at such 
an hour, actually left their employment;, 
and went over to Birmingham to see the 
Eclipse-—Sheffield Mercury. 

Egyptian Mummy.—A mummy, ina high 
state of preservation, presented to the Hun- 
terian Museum of Glasgow, has recently 
been examined by several learned ons of 
that city. An account of the condition of the 
corpse, &c.has been published in the newspa- 
pers but it does not seem to give any impor- 
tant information : indeed one of the remarks 
is ludicrous, for it is first stated that the face 
was “apparently female,” and then that 

there appeared ‘upon the chin not the 
slightest vestige of Aair, but that upon the 
eyebrows was distinctly and finely arched.” 
Surely, the Glasgow literati, though they 
me “oy hao of poy Venus, did not 
& beardon the chin of an Egyptian 
lady The hair upon the head is of A gol- 
en colour, which we consider tobe rather 
a remarkable circumstance; but as the 
nose is also described as Roman, it. seems 
probable that this female was -not a native 
! Of the land of dark beauties. 


Snouked Sausages.—There is a disease very 
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elsewhere, which is induced by 
smoaked sa » and is most fatal every 
spring, especially in the month: of Apri 
A pamphlet on this subject by Dr. Justinus 
Kermer,-has appeared at Tubingen. Accord- 
ing to this , 76 persons were taken ill 
from eating smoaked sausages in a very short 
time, and in quite different parts of _ the 
kingdom ; 37 of these died ; others, dried up 
to mummies, carried the poison in them for 
many years. The liver sausages are the 
most dangerous ; of 24 persons who ate of 
them, 12 died. It appears by Kernirsne- 
wert’s discoveries, that this poison is not 

russic acid. It is different from all hitherto 

nown poisons, inasmuch as it leaves the 
brain and the spinal marrow unaffected, but 
suspends the action of the sympathetic or 
ganglion system in its whole extent. Hence, 
arise very remarkable results for physiology. 
Thus, for instance, in a person infected by 
‘the sausages, not the slightest pulsation of 
the heart was perceived for months together ; 
while, notwithstanding this, the pulsation of 
the arteries remained almost regular. This 
poison appears, according to Kermer, to have 
the most resemblance to the venom of the 
dipsas serpent, or to the supposed effects of 
the aqua tofana. 


Frenck Names.—The following whimsi- 
cal period commences an article in one of 
the Paria journals ;— 

* Ti existe 4 Londres, aux frais du gouver- 
nement, une école d’arts et métiers, que 
Yon nomme Biluc Coot d’ot sont sortis des 
hommes du premier merite.” 

Who could snppose that this oddly spelt 
government institution, which sends out 
-men of the highest abilities in the arts, is 
Christ’s Hospital, or the Blue Coat School ? 

Lusus Nature.—A curious phenomenon 
at present engages the attention of the inha- 
bitants of Clermont, in France ; namely, a 
little monster, the offspring of a cat and some 
unknown male animal. It possesses the 
iy pw a of a dog, while its mouth, claws, 
and teeth, resemble those of acat. Its hair 
is soft, brown on the back, and white as 
snow-on the paws and belly. It usually barks, 
but mews when called by its mother. 

There is at present to be seen, at Ar- 
broath, a beautiful phenomenon of nature, 
arising from stagnate water by the late hot 
weather. - In a bason belonging to a salt- 
work, stopt some time ago from working, 
the combination of. gases, occasioned by the 
decomposition of the water, has become so 
powerful that, after dark, its surface ap- 
pears as if sparkling with fire; and when a 
stone, or other weighty substance, is thrown 
in to disturb the fluid, a brilliant bluish 
flame immediately takes place.—Provincial 
Journal, 

Stockholm, Sept. 8.—Major Graaner, who 
set sail last year to endeavour to open. a 
rading passage between Chili, and the East 
Indies, by a different course from that which 
has hitherto been takeh, has discovered a 
zroupe ofislands, which have not been marked 
y any navigator. “The largest has received 
the name ‘of the Isle of Oscar. 


eating 





prevalent in Wurtemberg, but little known 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Salic Law.—Paris, September 2.— 
M. Carion Nisas, jun- has pet published a 
French translation of the Salic Law, accom- 
panied with notes. It is strange enough that 
this oldest code of laws has been long since 
known to us only by an enactment which it 
does not contain, namely, the custom of 
the Salic Franks, which has become a fun- 
damental principle of the Freuch monarchy— 
the exclusion of females (and their descen- 
dants) from the succession to the throne. 
This law, founded on custom alone, has never 
been a written law at’any period of the mo- 
narchy, and it is erroneously that some com- 
mengators and lawyers have thought it to be 
contained in the 62d chapter of the Salic Law. 
M. Bignon observes, “ A law must have 
been held in high estimation, to be so strietly 
observed that it never was necessary to reduce 
it to writing.” 

An_ Armenian’ Gazette is prmted in the 
Armenian Convent, which is situated on 
one of the Islands in the Lagunes of Venice. 
The articles are, for the most part, translated 
from the best Italian newspapers. Numerous 
copies are sent to Constantinopie, and then 
dispersed over the Levant. Tliree of them 
go to the Seraglio of the Sultan. By their 
aid the political bulletins are controlled 
which the Hospodars of Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia are obliged to send in every week. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


ocToBER, 1820. 
Thursday, 5 — Thermometer from 44 to 60, 
Barometer from 30, 54 ic 20, 47. 

Wind N. E. 4. and 2.—Generally clear ; light 
clouds passing during the morning. 

Rain fallen ,025 of an inch. 
Friday, 6 — Thermometer from 43 to 61. 
Barometer from 30, 42 to 30, 38. 

Wind N. E. 2 and $.—-Clear, 

Saturday, 7 —Thermometer from 43 to 63. 
Barometer from 30, 37 to 30, 32. 

Wind N. E. 1—Generally clear. 

Sunday, 8—Thermometer from 41 to 60. 
Barometer from 30, 35 to 30, 38. 

Wind N.E. 1—Cloudy till neon, the rest of 
the day clear. 

Monday, 9—Thermometer from 40 to 55, 
Barometer from 30, 38 to 30, 23. 

Wind N. E. 4.—Clondy. 

Tuesday, 10 — Thermometer from 42 to 53. 
Barometer from 30, 32 to 30, 30. 
Wind N. E. 4.—Cloudy. 
Wednesday, 4—Thermometer from 41 to 57. 
Barometer from 30, 18 to 3Q, 14. 
Wind N. and N. E. $.—Generally cloudy. 
Rain fallen ,025 of an inch. 

On Monday the 16th at 21 minutes, 58 se- 
conds after 9 o’clock, the Ist Satellite of Jupiter 
will emerge from an eclipse. 

On Wednesday the 18th, there will be an oc- 
cultation of the Moon and Jupiter. 

It will begin at 153 minutes north of the 
Moon’s centre, at 42 minutes 27 seconds after 4 
o‘clock in the afternoon (clock time), and end 
134 minutes north of the Moon’s centre, at 12 
minutes 56 seconds after 5. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
AR 5 Res NS NE I « 
Erratum.—Page 617, col. 2, 1.20 from the bot- 

tom, for postores read pastores. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In Bvo. 12¢, a third edition of 
"THE SKETCH BOOK of GEOFFREY CRAY- 
ON, Gent, vol.1. Printed for John Murray, Al- 





of 
KNICKERBOCKER’s HISTORY of NEW YORK, 
from the beginning of the World to the end of the 
Dutch Dynasty, 8vo. 12s. Also, Sketch Book, vol. 2, 
Bvo. 12s. 


THE 





Ha y 5s. boards, 
F CY’s WREATH, 2 Collection of Poems, 
on Various Subjects. _ By J:'L, STEVENS. 
“«'Gie me ae spark o’ Natitre’s fire, 
‘That's a’ the learning I desire ; 
Then ‘tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an mire 
At plengh or cart, 
My vause, the’ hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart.” 
Printed for Scatcherd and Letterman, Ave-Maria- 
lane, London; and sold by Flindell and Creagh, 
Plymouth ; Gray, Stonehouse ; and all other booksellers 


eshemety printed on foo)scap Syo. 





In 8vo. 12s. a new edition of 

A HISTORY of NEW YORK, from the Be- 

ginning of the World to the End of the Dutch 
Dynasty ; containing, among many surprising and curi- 
ous matters, the unutterable Ponderings of Walter the 
Doubter, the disastrous Projects of William the Testy, 
and the chivalric Achievements of Peter the Head- 
strong, the Three Dutch Governors of New Amster- 
dam ; being the only authentic History of the Times 
that hath ever been published. By DIEDRICH KNICK- 
ERBOCKER, author of the Sketch Book, Printed for 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. By the same author, 
a new edition of the Sketch Book, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


In 12ai0. price 9s. boards, 
ESSAYS and SKETCHES of LIFE and CHA- 
RACTER. By a Gentleman who has left his 
Lodgings. 

“We have seldom perused any similar volume with 
higher pleasure. It is written throughout with great 
facility and elegance, and bears every where indubita- 
bie marks of an upright and honourable mind, richly 
cultivated both by study and travel.”---Blackwood’s 





Preparing for publication, 
A JOURNEY round the LIBRARY of a 
BIBLIOMANIAE, or Century of Notes and Re- 
b ing Rare and Valuable Books. By 
WILLIAM DAVIS, Bookselicr, author of the “ Olio of 
Bibliographical and Literary Anecdotes and Memoran- 
da,” 15, Southampton Row, Russell Square. 

Among the Curiosities visited in this. Journey will be 
found, A of Madden’s Memoirs of George the 
Sixth; Ricraft’s England’s Champions, &c.; Sheb- 
beare’s Letters to the People of England; Holland's 
Herwologia; Heath’s Chronicle of the Civil War; Bal- 
timore’s Gaudia Poetica; and various other Books of 
equal rarity and value. 


Curtis on Surditas. 











(LITERARY? GAZETTE, ‘&e. 












The Sports of the Field, &c, 
In'8 vols. demy dto. price 71. 17s. 6d. boards, or 3 vols 
royal 8vo. price 5/. 5s. boards, 
RURAL SPORTS; or, a Description of the 
Pleasures and Amusements arising from the Air, 
the Fields, the Waters, and the Forests; being Rules 
and Directions for Shooting, Fishing, Hunting, Train- 
ing, and Management of Dogs for Shooting, Coursing, 
Hunting, &c, With an Abbreviation of the Laws rela- 
tive to each; interspersed with Sketches and Anecdotes 
from Natural History. By the Rev. W. B. DANIEL. 
Illustrated by seventy-two Plates, representing one 
hundred and eighty-three Figures of Dogs, Beasts of the 
Forest, Land Birds of ‘Sport, Water Fowl, Fish, &c. 
Principally from Drawings by Reinagle, and engraved 
by Scott. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown; and Cadell and Davies, London. 


Cruttwell’s Housekeeper for 1821. 
Improved by Red Lines ruled across the Page, price 2s. 
R ’s Original HOUSEKEEPER’s 
ACCOUNT BOOK, for the Year 1821, being an 
easy, concise, and complete Method of keeping xm-ex- 
act Account of every Article made use of in a Family 
throughout the Year, To which are added, Marketing 
Tables, Receipts in Cookery, a correct List of Stamps 
for Bills, &c, a Table of the Assessed Taxes, &c. kc. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London ; and R. Cruttwell, Bath. 








The-second edition, considerably eniarged and improved, 


price 7s. 6d. bds. 
A TREATISE on PHYSIOLOGY and DIS- 
EASES of the EAR: with new modes of treat- 
ment, illustrated by a variety of interesting Cases, and 
accompanied with a Plate of improved Acoustic In- 





Magazine, August, 1820. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
‘London. : 


Dr. IV hitaker’s History of Yorkshire. 

Part 11I. in folio, on fine demy paper, 2. 2s. and on su- 
per-royal drawing paper, with proof impressions of 
the plates, price 4l. 4s. of 

A GENERAL HISTORY of the COUNTY of 

YORK. By THOMAS DUNHAM WHITA- 

KER, LL. D. FS, A. F. B.S. Vicar of Whalley, and 

Rector of Heysham, in Lancashire. The Landscapes in 

this work, from: beautiful Drawings by J. M. W. Tur- 

ner, Esq. RB. A. and the Architectural Subjects by Mr. 

Buckler, will be engraved by Messrs. Lundseer, Middi- 

aman, Pye, Scott, J. Le Keux, H. Le Keux, W. Smith, 

&c.; and the wood-cut vignettes by Mr, Branston. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 

Paternoster Row ; and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Cheap- 

side, London ; and Robinson and Hernaman, Leeds. 

Part 1V. will appear about Christmas. 


Italien Li 
in 12mo. price 6s. 6d. bound. ‘The third edition of 

A COMPENDIOUS and EASY GRAMMAR 

of the ITALIAN LANGUAGE; comprising a 
new and Improved Classification of the Verbs, and ex- 
planatory Rules, with a Syntax annexed to each. Ke- 
vised and improved, with the addition of a series of idi- 
omatical Phrases, and Vocabulary of those words which 
most frequently occur in conversation. By. M. SAN- 
TAGNELLO. Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker ; H. 
Colburn and Co.; and Longman and Co. Of whom 








may be 
2..PRACTICAL EXERCISES upon all the Parts of 
Speech in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE, with References 
to the Grammar. By M. Santagnello, author of “ An 
italian Grammar,” &c. &c. Third edition, illustrated 
with English Notes and Explanations, l2mo. price 
bound. : 


3s, 6d. j 

3. ADICTIONARY of the PECULIABITIES of the 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE; Being a Collection of Sen- 
tences from the most approved Italian Authors, par- 
ticularizing those Verbs, Prepositions, &c. which go- 


In vo. price 9e. 6d. boards. 

4, RACCOLTA di LETTERE SCELTE, Agli Stadicsi 
della Lingua Italiana, dedicata da Giambattista Rolandi, 
Maestro di Lingua Latina ed Italiana. In 12mo. price 
6s, 6d. bound. 





» by J. H. CURTIS, Esq. Aurist to the king, 
&c. Primtedand sold by J, Anderson, Medical Book- 
seller, West Smithfield, and Fearman, 170, New Bond 
Street; of whom inay be had, a German Translation of 
the above Work, by Professor Robbi, of Leipsic. 


Sporting Anecdotes, 
Embellished with a Characteristic Frontispiece, repre- 
senting Eight Varieties of Sporting Amusements, 





Price 9s. boards, or, 12s. bound, 
PORTING ANECDOTES, Original and Se. 


lected, (many of them concerning our late King) ; 
including numerous Characteristic Portraits of Persons 
in every Walk of Life, who have acquired notoiiety 
from their Achievements on the Turf, at the Table, and 
in the Diversions of the Field: the whole forming a 
complete Delineation of the Sporting World. By 
PIERCE EGAN. London: Printed for Sherwood, 
Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row. 
tit Mr. Egan has, in a little octave Volume, entitled 
Sporting Anecdotes, contrived to amass together 
all the Particulars of Horse, Dog, and Man, worthy of 
being known, It is a happy composition,---full of 
whim and particular phrases,---with a slip of morality 
in it, like a bit of lemen-peel in one’s punch,---and de- 
lightfully favoured with the choicest lime-juice of slang. 
Baldwin's London Magazine, August, 1820. 





Beckford on Hunting. ° 
Elegantly printed in 8vo. on fine wove paper, and illus- 
trated with numerous cuts, price 14s. in boards, a 
new edition of 
rPHOUGHTS on FOX and HARE HUNT- 
ING; in a Series of Letters toaFriend. By PE- 
TER BECKFORD, Esq. The Pablishers beg leave re- 
apectfully to recommend the present edition of Mr. 
Beckfotd’s valuable Work, to the notice of Sporting 
Gentlemen. It will be found to surpass all preceding 
editions, in elegance of ‘papér, printing, and illustra- 
tion. The author’s Notes, also, which have long becn 
omitted, are here introduced, and render this edition 
desirable. 


Mr. Beckford, jn his book entitlkd “ Thoughts on 
Huating,” has so well our present Practice 
of Hunting, and givcn such solid and rational advice on 
the stibject, that his-‘Treatise has, from the date of its 
publication, become a general text book : indeed, all 
persons that delight in Field Sports should be in pos- 
session of it.--- Scott's British Field Sports. 

London : Printed for. Sherwood, Neely, ané Jones, 
Paternoster Row: ; , 








In the press, and speedily will be published, in 8yo. 
A HISTORY of the various Species of the 
PALSY, with the Method of Cure; being the first 
Part of the second volume of Dr. Cooke’s Treatise on 
Nervous Diseases. London: Published by Longman, 
Hurst,. Rees, Orme, and Brown. 





Cathedral Antiquities. 
Price ll. 18s. Medium 4to. ; 32. 3s. Imperial 4to. ; 61, 6s. 
royal folio, 
THE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the 
SEE and CATHEDRAL.CHURCH of LICH- 
FIELD; ilustrated by a Series of 16 Engravings of 


- Views, Elevations, Plans, and Architectural Details of 


the Architecture of that Church; with Biographical 
Anecdotes of the Bishops of Lichfield and Coventry. By 
JOHN BRITTON, F.S.A. Published by Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, Paternoster Row; 
Taylor, 59, High Holborn; and the Author, Burton 
Cottage, Tavistock Square. Of whom may be had, by 
the same author, 

1. The HISTOEY, &c. of SALISBURY CATHE- 
DRAL, with 31 plates, 31. 3s. medium 4to. ; 51. 5s, imp. 
4to. ; crown folio, 81. ; royal folie, 111. bds. 

2. The HISTORY, &c. of NORWICH CATHEDRAL, 
with 24 plates, 21. 10s. medium 4to.; 4l.4s. imp. 4to.; 
61. 10s. crown folio; 81. 16s, royal folio. 

3. The HISTORY, &c. of WINCHESTER CATHE- 
DRAL, with 30 plates, 3t. 8s. medium 4to. ; 5!. 5s. imp 
4to.; 8l. crown folio; 111. royal folio. 

4. The HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of the ME- 
TROPOLITICAL CHURCH of YORK, with 35 engrav- 
ings, 31. 15s. medium 4to. ; 61. 6s. imp. 4to.; 102. crown 

3 121. 12s. I folio. y 
4 An HISTORICAL ESSAY on REDCLIFFE 
CHURCH, BRISTOL, with 12 Engravings, royal 8v0. 
price 16s. ; medium 4to. 11. 4s, ; imp. 4to. 1b, Ils. 6d. 
boards. 


6. The ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of GREAT 
BRITAIN, in 4 vols. medium 4to. 20 guineas hf.-bd. 

7. CHRONOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
ANTIENT ARCHITECTURE of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Nos. 1 to 6, price 12s, each, medium 4to. ; and WU. 
imp. 4to. 

The History and Mlustrations of Oxford Cathedral 
will be published before Christmas next, and will —_ 
of 11 Engravings, with the necessary lettef-press. | 
will be comprised in two Numbers, price ll. 4s. medium 
4to, ; and 2. imp. 4to. 
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London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE,. 
67, Chancery Lane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (post 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editor. 
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